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Distinguished Audience Hears 
Stravinsky Lead BBC Concert 


By Haro_p RoseNTHAL 


London.—The great event of the 
last weeks has been the appearance 
of Igor Stravinsky conducting the 
BBC Symphony. The program was 
arranged retrospectively, beginning 
with “Agon” and working its way 
backwards by way of the Symphony 
in Three Movements and “Apollon 
Musagétes” to “The Firebird”, of 
which three movements were played. 
It was a fascinating musical auto- 
biography of the composer’s varying 
contributions to 20th-century music; 
it was also an “occasion” in the true 
sense of the word, with a capacity 
audience of distinguished people from 
all branches of the arts. The BBC 
orchestra played well for its distin- 
guished conductor, and there were 
endless ovations. 


Continued Success of Beecham 


The series of Beecham concerts 
with the Royal Philharmonic also 
continued with unabated _ success. 


There were wonderful Mozart, Haydn 
and Tchaikovsky performances, and 
always the inevitable “lollipop”. Sir 
Thomas’ subdued performance of the 
Berlioz Requiem was rather a dis- 
appointment however. 

The planned Beethoven cycle by 
the Philharmonia took place despite 
Otto Klemperer’s absence through 
illness, His place was taken by Carlo 
Maria’ Giulini, Eduard van Beinum 
and—a strange choice for the final 
concert of the First and Ninth Sym- 
phonies — Paul Hindemith, whose 
highly personal and musically way- 
ward readings caused much consterna- 
tion. 

One of the most interesting of re- 
cent London Philharmonic concerts, 
in their series “Music of the 20th 
Century”, was provided by the Czech 
conductor Jaroslav Krombholc, in a 
program that included Milhaud’s “La 


Création du Monde”, Schoenberg’s 
Variations for Orchestra, Op. 31, 
Constant Lambert’s “Rio Grande”, 


and Janacek’s impressive “Glagolitic 
Mass”. 


Hoffnung Interplanetary Fete 


A concert of quite a different na- 
ture was provided by the brilliant 
cartoonist and caricaturist Gerard 
Hoffnung under the title of the 
“Hoffnung Interplanetary Music Fes- 
tival, 1958”. This was musical humor 
at its best, with the profession and 
serious music-lovers really laughing 
at themselves. Aaron Copland con- 
ducted his burlesque “Music for the 
Theatre”; the Dolmetsch Family, with 
all their wonderful old instruments, 
appeared in a piece they called “Sugar 
Plums”, which included some well- 
known Tchaikovsky excerpts; Mal- 
colm Arnold conducted the world 
premiére of a piece called “The 
United Nations”, which reached its 
climax in a Marx-Brothers-like mo- 
ment, when the doors of the auditor- 
ium opened and four different mili- 
tary bands marched and _ counter- 
marched up and down the aisles, get- 
ting hoplessly muddled, while the or- 
chestra and Mr. Arnold went on re- 
gardless! Dame Edith Evans recited 
a comical 19th-century Scotch poem, 
“The Famous Tay Whale”, set to mu- 
sic by Matyas Seiber; and the evening 
ended with an operatic skit, “Let’s 
Fake an Opera”, in which a number 
of operatic artists, including Gloria 
Lane, Edith Coates, Owen Brannigan, 
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Edgar Evans Otakar Kraus, and Ian 
Wallace really let down their hair. 

In the real world of opera both 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells 
have been enjoying a successful sea- 
son. Covent Garden has revived “Der 
Rosenkavalier” and “Turandot”; Sad- 
ler’s Wells, “Falstaff”, “Abduction 
from the Seraglio”, “Eugen Onegin” 
and “Schwanda”. “Der Rosenkava- 
lier”, conducted immaculately albeit 
a little sedately by Rudolf Kempe, 
brought the London debut of the 
American soprano Claire Watson, as 
the Marschallin; she scored a success 
and impressed by her musicality and 
intelligence, alied to a voice of ap- 
pealing quality. Hertha Topper was 
a racy Octavian, if not in her best 
vocal estate; Joan Carlyle a very good 
Sophie; and James Pease a truly ex- 

(Continued on page 8) 





Houston Rogers 
A scene from Herbert Graf’s production of Handel’s “Samson” at Covent 
Garden, London, for which Oliver Messel was the designer. The cast was 
headed by Jon Vickers, in the title role 


400 Teachers of Singing Convene in New York 


Like many other organizations, the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing centered its 14th annual na- 


tional convention on the theme of 
“Cultural Urgency in a _ Scientific 
Era”. Some 400 members gathered 


in the Hotel Commodore from Dec. 
27 to 30 for the first such meeting in 
New York City. 

Host for the opening reception on 
the 27th was the New York Singing 
Teachers Association, of which Bur- 
ton Cornwall is president. The real 
business of the convention got under 
way the following afternoon, when 
Bernard Taylor, co-chairman of the 
convention with Grace Leslie, called 
it to order. 

Greetings were read from Mayor 
Robert Wagner of New York, and 
Dale Gilliland, president of the na- 
tiional association, extended a further 
welcome. Miss Leslie gave the key- 
note address, noting varying facets of 
the growth, status, and problems of 
the association. 

Exploration of the problems of 
artists and cultural endeavors by the 
Ford Foundation was described in 
an address by Edward F. D’Arms, 
program associate in humanities and 
the arts of the foundation. 

What goes on in a composer’s mind 
when he writes a song or operatic 
aria was told by Douglas Moore, best- 
known for his operas “The Devil and 
Daniel Webster” and “The Ballad of 
Baby Doe”. Everett Anderson, bari- 
tone, and Leyna Gabriele, soprano, 
with John Wurston at the piano, as- 
sisted in the demonstration. 


Recital by Mary Curtis-Verna 


In the evening, a recital was given 
by Mary Curtis-Verna, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, who substituted for 
the indisposed Margaret Harshaw. 
Armenta Adams, pianist and Whitney 
Opportunity Fellowship winner, was 
also heard. 

On Dec. 29, Daniel Harris, presi- 
dent of the National Opera Associa- 
tion, also holding a convention in 
New York, spoke of the need for 
full-time principal opera companies 
where talented young people could 
get professional experience. The need 
for government subsidy and decen- 
tralization was stressed. Vernon West- 
moreland, director of educational ac- 
tivities for the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, listed some of the aids the 
guild could offer to promote interest 
in Opera among young people. 


A panel discussion on “Opera in 
America” was moderated by Bernard 
Taylor, who felt that opera could be 
the saviour of vocal teaching here. 
Contributing to the symposium were 
Mrs. John De Witt Peltz, archivist of 
the Metropolitan, who offered statis- 
tics and a consideration of why there 
is not more opera in this country; 
Julius Rudel, director of the New 
York City Opera, who sought the 
co-operation of singing teachers in 
promoting love of opera; Francis 
Robinson, assistant manager of the 
Metropolitan, who stressed economy 
and simplicity in operatic acting; and 
Wesley Boynton. Sonia Sharnova, of 
the Chicago Conservatory, summed 
up the speakers’ points. 

Following a joint recital by six 
regional winners of student auditions, 
there was another panel discussion 
“The Dynamic Local Chapter”, mod- 
erated by E. Clifford Toren, past 
president. He pointed out that of the 
1,850 members of the national asso- 
ciation, better than half were in local 
chapters, which were needed be- 
cause of differing local conditions. 
R. Berton Coffin, of the University 
of Colorado, envisaged the local chap- 


ters helping teachers through pro- 
moting talent, public relations, criti- 
cism, and similar means. George Cox, 
past president of the Wisconsin chap- 
ter, showed how the chapter could 
be related to community efforts. Jean 
Ludman thought that chapters should 
not develop into schools. 

Beth Ann Hood, contralto, who 
was the 1957 Singer of the Year, gave 
a recital, with Leo Taubman at the 
piano. 

Hans Heinsheimer, director of pub- 
lications of G. Schirmer, was the 
speaker at the annual banquet in the 
evening. The day ended with the 
finals of the fourth annual auditions 
for the Singer of the Year, which was 
won by Calvin Dash, baritone, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dec. 30 opened with a two-part 
symposium on “Implications of the 
Cultural Background in Relation to 
the Art of Singing”. Joel Carter, re- 
gional governor of the Southeastern 
Region, was the moderator. The in- 
fluences of the British Isles was noted 
by Melvin Geist; of the Nordic- 
Germanic cultures, by Cecelia Ott 
Thompson; and of the Gallic and 

(Continued on page 5) 


National Opera Association 
Meets at Manhattan School 


The National Opera Association, 
meeting for the first time in New 
York, held its fourth annual conven- 
tion on Dec. 29, 30, and 31. The 
Manhattan School of Music was host 
to the delegates for the first two days. 
On the last day meetings were held 
in the Hotel Wellington. 

More than 250 member groups and 
individuals were represented at the 
conference of this organization, which 
primarily serves college and com- 
munity workshops. Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner issued a proclamation mark- 
ing the week of Dec. 29 as National 
Opera Association Week in New York 
City. 

Peter Paul Fuchs, of Louisiana 
State University, was convention 
chairman and was elected president, 
succeeding Daniel Harris, of Oberlin 
Conservatory. Howard Groth, of 
Arkansas State Teachers College 
(Conway), was elected vice-president 
in charge of conventions; Leonard 
Treash, of the Eastman School of 


Music, vice-president in charge of 
projects; Fred McKitrick, of the Flint 
(Mich.) Civic Opera, treasurer; and 
Constance Eberhart, of New York 
City, secretary-registrar. 

Four composers took part in an 
opening “Opera Showcase”: Otto 
Luening, Jan Meyerowitz, Bernard 
Rogers, and Elie Siegmeister. Mr. 
Treash was moderator. 

Speakers included Tibor Kozma, of 
Indiana University, on “Opera—The 
Conductor's Viewpoint”; Elemer 
Nagy, of the Hartt College of Music, 
on “Opera — The Stage Director's 
Viewpoint”; Wilfred Bain, of Indiana 
University, on “A Curriculum for 
Opera Directors”; David Lloyd, tenor, 
on “The Plight of the American Op- 
era Singer”; Herbert Grossman, of 
NBC-TV, on “Problems of Televised 
Opera”; Thomas P. Martin, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, on “The Trans- 
lator Looks at Opera”; Don Blakely, 
of Louisiana State, on “Stylized Op- 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Guest Editorial 


Discontent with San Francisco Opera 


and delayed reactions in space, it is not too 

surprising to find their counterparts in the 
operatic firmament. The “Met” had its explosion 
some years ago; the Chicago Lyric Opera is re- 
covering from its most recent one; and now the 
San Francisco Opera guarantors are letting off 
steam with sufficient violence for the repercussions 
to be felt here. 

The explosion was set off by a scorching letter 
from a guarantor who stated in his most calm 
paragraph: . an awful lot of people are 
getting tired of paying for deficits with bum operas 
never before put on and performed only once or 
twice, with all the terrific expenditure of staging, 
costumes, etc.” 

He also wrote: “I think it is about time the 
public’s view was taken on the opera season and 
not let the whole thing be run by a second-rate 
chorus master as to choice of artists, choice of 
performances, choice of staging, of conductors and 
everything else”. 

Personal animosities betray themselves, and 
must be disregarded in the over-all picture. But 
the letter started a‘healthy outburst of seething 
discontent leading to an all-out constructive dis- 
cussion believed to be unprecedented in the recent 
history of the San Francisco Opera Association. 

One consequence of the outburst which centered 
around “Medea” and two Orff operas (“The Wise 
Maiden” and “Carmina Burana’’) is a poll of the 
opera’s guarantors to determine what operas they 
want for 1959. At last reports, the vote was ten 
to one against “Medea”. 

All of the tumult was being taken in stride by 
suave level-headed Robert Watt Miller, president 
of the Opera Association. 

“The views of two or three frustrated dissidents 
do not, in my opinion, form a comprehensive cri- 
tique of the past season, nor are they representative 
of the general tenor of accord and understanding 
which marked the close of the board of governors’ 
meeting in November”, he said in a prepared 
statement to the press. 

Box-office reports showed the Los Angeles 
season had the best patronage it has had in several 
years, and the San Francisco attendance was fully 
up to par on an extended series of performances. 
But final figures were not available. 

Deficits have run about $150,000 annually in 


I’ these days of nuclear explosions, jet missiles 
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One of the most newsworthy musical events of the 1958-59 New York 
season was the Town Hall concert on Nov. 13 of Ruth Slenczynska— 
a complete sell-out several days in advance, with more than 50 persons 
seated onstage and another 40 standing at the rear of the balcony. Pictorial 
and news features in the metropolitan dailies, wire stories carried from 
coast to coast by five major syndicates, floral tributes, and a gala supper 
party tendered by the Polish Embassy were among the factors making 
this a festive occasion. Rarely, if ever, has a young woman of 33 been 
privileged to celebrate the 25th anniversary of her professional debut 


while still in the youthful prime of her career. 


The Silver Jubilee Concert was given in the same hall where, 25 years 
earlier to the day, she had made her historic New York debut as a wonder 


recent years. “You can’t run opera without a 
deficit. But you can keep it within the budget,” 
claims Kurt Herbert Adler, who takes a progressive 
stand and has greatly extended the repertoire, pro- 
duction staff and roster since taking over the pilot's 
seat following the death of Gaetano Merola. 

The deficit is made up by the guarantors, whose 
guarantees were upped by $25 this season; by 
advance gifts from big business ($100,000); about 
$15,000 from the city’s advertising fund; and 
annual contributions from the Opera Guild. 

Unless one member's plea for an efficiency ex- 
pert “to examine the whole operation for waste, 
extravagance and duplication of expense” is acted 
upon, the furor may lead to greater deficits rather 
than smaller—because a plea also was made for 
“more top singers” (who want more than the 
arbitrary maximum fee San Francisco offers), 
better stage directors, and other costly items. 

It is amusing to learn that just as San Francisco 
voices antagonism toward novelties, the Chicago 
Lyric Opera trustees have instructed Carol Fox, 
the Chicago director, to pursue a more adven- 
turous path, with new operas, new singers, and 
more unfamiliar operas! 


AN Francisco's difficulties are compounded by 
the presence of the privately financed Cosmo- 
politan Opera Company provided by Campbell 
McGregor. With a shorter season, it often outbids 
the major company for many famous artists for 
its springtime series, devoted wholly to the tradi- 
tional repertoire. The public pays less and usually 
hears at least one star formerly or not yet heard 
with the San Francisco Opera. There have been 
just enough exceptions to prove the general rule 
that those who sing with the Cosmopolitan need 
not expect any San Francisco contract. 
Temperamental conflicts and differences of 
opinion are inevitable onstage, backstage, and off- 
stage. And in the heat of fury no contestant ever 
gives voice to the good . . . only to the bad! 
But cool heads remember that the San Francisco 
Opera has made history under Mr. Adler’s direc- 
tion with notable premieres, such as the hotly 
contested “Medea”, Honegger’s “Joan of Arc at 
the Stake”, Orff's “Carmina Burana”, and novelties 
from the classic repertoire, too. It has brought 
Leonie Rysanek, Boris Christoff, Arnold Van Mill, 
(Continued on page 5) 





child of eight. Simultaneously, Decca Gold Label Records (for which she 


has made five disks within the past two years) issued a 25th Anniversary 
Commemorative Record, and local celebrations honored the pianist in 


many of the 55 cities throughout the country in which she is concertizing 
this season—those cities included in her first American tour. 
Since her return to professional life in 1951 she has given more than 


700 concerts throughout Europe, North and South America; performed 
with leading symphony orchestras some ten major piano concertos over 
25 times each; recorded the complete Chopin Etudes and Scherzos and 
the Paganini-Liszt Etudes; broadcast full-length recitals in London and 


RUTH 
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Paris; appeared on popular American radio and TV networks; been the 
subject of lengthy magazine stories. Her best-selling autobiography, “For- 
bidden Childhood”, will be made shortly into a motion picture. (Photo- 


graph by James J. Kriegsmann, New York, N. Y.) 
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BANQUET IN HOTEL COMMODORE AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 


Singing Teachers 
(Continued from page 3) 
Mediterranean cultures, by 
Ringel. 

Six other commentators dealt pri- 
marily with singing and its relation 
to literature and the theatre: Weldon 
Whitlock, Radiana Pazmor, H. Grady 
Harlan and Arthur Kraft (who were 
not present but had sent in papers to 
be read), Marshall Bryant, and Ger- 
trude Tingley. 

A demonstration of audio aids for 
vocal students and choral ensembles 
was conducted by Hardin Van Deur- 
sen, Andrea Palestrina, Rubin Wein- 
stein, and Harry R. Wilson. 

Defining and relating the differ- 
ences between solo and choral sing- 
ing techniques, brought the expression 
of interesting and varying attitudes 
from Rosalie Miller, Luther Good- 
hart, George Newton, and Margaret 
Hillis, with Helen Hosmer as moder- 
ator. A final panel dealt with cul- 
tural assets of choral singing, which 
were enumerated by Henry Veld, 
Louis Diercks, Hardin Van Deursen, 
Vera Neilson, J. Oscar Miller, and 
Aimo Kiviniemi. Harold Stark led 
the discussion. 

Before farewells were made, 
Nicholas Slonimsky entertained the 
convention with many anecdotes from 
the world of music. 


Harvey 


San Francisco Opera 
(Continued from page 4) 

Sebastian Feiersinger, and other lead- 
ing European stars to America for the 
first time. 

Artists who sing with both com- 
panies, and auditors who attend operas 
in both cities persist in stating that 
San Francisco’s opera fully holds its 
own with New York’s. 

Consequently one trusts that the 
recent explosion has cleared the air 
like any other thunderstorm, clari- 
fied the vision and so led to further 
progress without retrogression. In 
short, in the words of its President: 
“The surprising attack will in no way 
be permitted to disturb the thorough 
and calm preparation for our next 
season.” 

It should indeed, be thorough. But 
calm? Who expects any operatic life 
to be calm? 

MARJORY M. FISHER 


Music Editor, San Francisco News 
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Tcherepnin’s Fourth Wins 
Approval in Boston Premiere 


By Cyrus Durecin 


Boston.—Alexander Tcherepnin and 
his Fourth Symphony aroused both 
critical and public approval in high 
degree following the first perform- 
ances of the work, by Charles Munch 
and the Boston Symphony at Sym- 
phony Hall, Dec. 5 and 6. The score 
came between a Handel oboe con- 
certo, the solo part played with su- 
perlative technical and expressive 
mastery by the orchestra's first oboe, 
Ralph Gomberg, and a half -Romantic, 
half-Gallic reading of Schumann's 
Second Symphony, which was ardent 
and exciting. All told, these concerts 
were of unflawed beauty. 

Tcherepnin, an old friend of Mr. 
Munch, actually composed this sym- 
phony for the conductor, dedicated it 
to him, and fitted it, so to speak, to 
his interpretative measure The sym- 
phony will have been heard in New 
York by now, so but a brief ap- 
praisal will suffice. It is music of sub- 
stance and high stature, rhythmically 
vivacious, scored with an expert hand, 
sounding clearly in every measure. 

Set nominally in the key of E 
(though written without ee signa- 
tures), the symphony ranges far and 
wide harmonically, with bridge pas- 
sages in serial technic of the 12-tone 
system between the prevailing tonal 
episodes in which the composer cus- 
tomarily works. Here, again, Tcherep- 
nin uses his nine-steps scale, and his 
own especial species of counterpoint 
that he calls “interpoint”. 


“Large World” Music 


This is music of the large world, 
original and most attractive. The first 
movement is a massive and vigorous 
symphonic moderato; the second, 
though designated “in tempo di valse” 
is really an ebullient scherzo with 
cross-rhythms and sudden, unexpected 
accents; the third and last, an an- 
dante, ends quietly upon an episode 
using as cantus firmus a funeral chant 
from the medieval Russian church, 
specifically a chant not employed in 
the Russian Orthodox ritual, but one 
used for burial services at monas- 


teries, a three-note, 
of Byzantine origin. 

Alexander Borovsky, 
most rigorously intellectual of elder 
Pianists, gave a fine and serious ac- 
count, but one a little lacking in 
vigor, of Beethoven’s G major Piano 
Concerto at the Boston Symphony 
concert, Dec. 2. Mr. Munch and the 
orchestra furnished an impeccable in- 
strumental collaboration. The pro- 
gram otherwise consisted of mate- 
rial from previous concerts in the 
“regular” series, Haieff’s Second Sym- 
phony and from Ravel, the “Valses 
Nobles et Sentimentales” and “La 

Valse”. 

The Budapest String Quartet again 
drew a capacity audience to Jordan 
Hall, Nov. 30, for their second and 
last appearance of the season in the 
Boston University Celebrity Series. 
Once again their work was of near- 
perfection, in Haydn’s “The Horse- 
man” Quartet, G minor, No. 3 of 
Op. 74; the Hindemith E flat Quartet, 
and Brahms’ F minor Piano Quintet. 
In this last they were joined by that 
great pianist, Mieczyslaw Horszow- 
ski. 


reiterated chant 


one of the 


Cantata by Vaughan Williams 


The Christmas cantata by the late 
Ralph Vaughan Williams, “Hodie 
Christus Incarnatus est”, received its 
first local performance, and a good 
one on Dec. 2 in Jordan Hall from 
the New England Conservatory Chor- 
us, directed by the most able Lorna 
Cooke de Varon. Sung upon a mis- 
cellany of texts from Milton to Ur- 
sula Wood, in shifting keys, the work 


is big and stirring. The choruses 
from Handel's “Dettingen” Te Deum, 
three “Marienlieder” by Brahms, 


Lockrem Johnson’s “Suite of Noels”, 
and a sequence of “composed” carols 
made the remainder of the program. 
Soloists were Nancy Snyder, Carolyn 
Howard, Joe Kirkland, and Lan drum 
Wooten. 

Harold Farberman is a very gifted 
young musician, who before now has 
enlivened the music of this town. As 
percussionist of the Boston Symphony 
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he has a working knowledge of the 
percussive instruments that enables 
him to employ them with more than 
the usual resources for purely musical 
effect. As a composer, he is an artist 
of experimental disposition and imagi- 
native gifts. 

Hence the concert, at Jordan Hall, 
Dec. 3, in which he conducted 55 of 
his colleagues, was a high point of 
this present season. The music was 
Pergolesi’s F minor Concertino; Far- 
berman’s own “Greek Scene” and 
Symphony No. | for Percussion and 
Strings, and the First Piano Concerto 
of Bartok, unheard here since the 
composer himself played it with the 
Boston Symphony under Koussevit- 
zky in 1928. 


Farberman Shows Growth 


Mr. Farberman further demon- 
strated his increasing ability as con- 
ductor in this varied and extremely 
demanding program. The “Greek 
Scene” was heard in a revision for 
soprano voice and substantial orches- 
tral background (originally it had 
been scored for voice, piano, and per- 
cussion), which increases greatly its 
dramatic power. Indeed, though 
Corinne Curry (Mrs. Farberman in 
private life) sang well, my impression 
was that the work now demands an 
heroic type of soprano. The Sym- 
phony for Percussion and Strings also 
had been revised, just small touches 
to lighten the texture, Mr. Farber- 
man told me; it wears well and really 
uses the percussion instruments in a 
basically expressive manner. 

Leonid Hambro, with his powerful 
fingers, wrists, and arms, gave a stun- 
ning account of Bartok’s wonderfully 
vital concerto. Why this work has 
gone so long unplayed here is any- 
one’s guess. My own is that few 
pianists would dare to try it! 

The composers’ forum idea is old 
enough, but in these days it is not 
often enough applied when new music 
is heard. But it was most profitably 
revived on Dec. 5, at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, when the Boston 
Fine Arts Quartet performed the 
String Quartet No. 1, by Gardner 
Read of Boston University. Mr. Read 
described the simultaneous two keys 
of the first movement; his first use 
of a free serial technic in the third 
movement, and the rhythmic associa- 
tion between first movement and 

(Continued on page 6) 
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finale, which is harmonically the most 
conservative 

The Fine Arts Quartet (Joseph Sil- 
verstein, Gottfried Wilfinger, Eugen 
Lehner, and Richard Kapuscinski of 
the Boston Symphony) likewise pre- 
sented the “Elegy” of Elliott Carter 
and that extraordinary Quartet in C 
minor that the late Arthur Honegger 
created when he was but 25. 

Handel's “Messiah” was given 
three pre-Christmas performances this 
year, by Thompson Stone and the 
Handel and Haydn Society The 
first, at Symphony Hall Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec. 7, once again proved the 
excellence of the Handel and Haydn 
Chorus, and of Mr. Stone’s long- 
standing interpretative authority. The 
four soloists were good, Howard Kahl, 
bass, the best of all in the grace of 
his phrasing and accuracy of notes 
Jane Schleicher, soprano; Mary Hens- 
ley, contralto; and Edward Munro, 
tenor, all were heartily applauded 

Klaus Liepmann and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Cho- 
ral Society have given us a real 
novelty as their autumn production, 
no less than the series of masques 
that form Henry Purcell’s “The Fairy 
Queen” Meant originally (which 
means in 1692) to be staged lavishly 
between the acts of an anonymous 
mutilation of Shakespeare's “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”, “The Fairy 
Queen” in plot to call it that is 
baffling if not outright crazy 

In concert performance, such as 
this in Kresge Auditorium, MIT, Dec. 
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7, only the music remains, and it 
sounds interesting, always pretty, 
sometimes massive. The soloists were 
Helen Boatwright, soprano; Margaret 
Tobias, alto (and the most vivacious 
of the lot); Richard Gilley, tenor; 
and Paul Matthen, bass. A good 
show! 

That same afternoon of Dec. 7, 
the Vienna Academy Chorus, directed 
by Gunther Theuring, made its first 
Boston appearance at Jordan Hall, in 
the Boston University Celebrity Series. 
Having already two other events to 
report, I was denied the pleasure of 
hearing the Viennese singers and in- 
strumentalists, and seeing their varied 
costumes. But I was told the after- 
noon was a fine diversion, and the 
public response indicated return visits 
to be desirable. 


Boston Plans 
Greek Festival 


Boston.—The American Founda- 
tion for Greece and the International 
Committee of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Music Clubs are pre- 
paring for an International Music 
Festival to be held in Boston early 


this spring. The General Chairman 
will be Harris J. Booras; the Vice- 
Chairman, Baron Frary von Blom- 


berg. Greek music will be the pre- 
dominant theme of the festival; how- 
ever, music of other nations will also 
be represented. The purpose of the 
festival is to encourage international 
good will among the peoples of the 
world through music 


New Stevens Work. Messiah 
Successful in San Francisco 


By Artuur BLOOMFIELD 


San Francisco.—A string quartet of 
refugees from behind the Iron Curtain 
who have been resettled in southern 
California made its San Francisco 
debut on Dec. 9 in a concert at the 
Legion of Honor under auspices of 
the Patrons of Art and Music. The 
group, known as the Feld Quartet, is 
a highly proficient one which de- 
serves to be placed in the category 
of “major string quartets”. The vio- 
linists and violist fled from Hungary 
in 1956, picked up a cellist in Vienna, 
and it is there that Harold Zellerbach, 
a San Francisco executive, heard 
them. He arranged financing for them 
to come to America, and they are 
now quartet-in-residence at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands in southern Cali- 
fornia 

It was appropriate that these young 
men played music of Bartok and 
“Kodaly Bartok’s First Quartet and 
Kodaly’s Serenade Op. 12. Despite 
personal differences of style, both 
works have their share of Hungarian 
folk spirit and yearning lyricism, and 
these qualities were brought out in 


fine style. The quartet has a suave 
tone and a discipline of ensemble. 
Their occasional problems with in- 


tonation were possibly attributable to 
nerves 

The San Francisco Symphony gave 
the world premiere of Halsey Stevens’ 


Symphonic Dances at the Opera 
House concerts of Dec. 10-11-12. It 
was commissioned by the orchestra 


under a Ford Foundation grant to the 
American Music Center. The best 
thing about this piece is its delicately 


scored and beautifully touching slow 
movement. The other sections are 
perky and energetic with rhythms and 
textures that are alive and varied. 

The only trouble is that the terse 
thematic materials and derivations 
therefrom are so concentrated that the 
music almost trips over itself at times. 
Mr. Stevens terms his work “in effect 
a short symphony”. It seems to this 
reviewer he could have spaced out 
his materials into something bigger. 

The same concerts offered the best 
interpretation of a Beethoven sym- 
phony the Seventh — that Enrique 
Jorda has given us during his time at 
the helm of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. It was a beautifully propor- 
tioned reading, with a particularly 
lilting third movement. Vladimir Ash- 
kenazy was the dazzling soloist in 
Prokofieff's Second Concerto, which, 
to our way of thinking, has more pure 
motion in it than music 


The orchestra’s presentation of 
Handel’s “Messiah”, Dec. 17-18-19, 
was a memorable event. Mr. Jorda 


has a fine sense for glowing, relaxed 
choral tone, and that is what he ex- 
tracted from the choral forces as- 
sembled from the University of Cali- 
fornia. The performance we heard 
was notable not only for technical re- 
finements but for the devout feeling 
that Mr. Jorda brought to the score. 
The excellent soloists were Dorothy 
Warenskjold, soprano; Katherine Hil- 
genberg, alto; Raymond Manton, 
tenor; and McHenry Boatwright, 
bass. 

The San Francisco Ballet, which 
paradoxically is almost better known 
in foreign climes than in its home 


town, opened a five-day Christmas 
Festival season at the Opera House 
on Dec. 19 with a repetition of Lew 
Christensen’s “Beauty and the Beast”, 
which was first brought out last 
spring. This is a 1958 model of an 
1875-type ballet, full of fun for the 
children and spectacular stage effects. 
The music is a collection of lesser- 
known Tchaikovsky, including a good 
bit of the finale of the “Little Russian” 
Symphony. “Beauty”, which calls on 
the full resources of the company, 
was prefaced by George Balanchine's 
“Serenade”, new to our company but 
an old ballet, of course. The com- 
pany’s traditional holiday production 
of “The Nutcracker” had its first per- 
formance on Dec. 21, with Sally 
Bailey and Richard Carter heading 
the large cast of senior and ballet 
school dancers. The San Francisco 
Ballet leaves in mid-January for a 
four months’ tour of the Near East. 

A smaller local ballet company, 
known as the Bay Area Ballet, has 


moved from the Marines’ Theatre to 
the larger, more festive Veterans’ 
Auditorium, and opened its season of 
four presentations there with a lively 
evening’s worth of dance on Dec. 8. 
The company has grown in artistic 
stature thanks to the presence of 
James Graham-Lujan, the new artistic 
director, and the increase in style was 
particularly noticeable in an ambitious 
but well-realized production of Bar- 
tok’s “The Miraculous Mandarin”. 
The program also included a wonder- 
fully inane romp called “Golden 
Moments of Ballet”. It was danced to 
a recorded accompaniment by a well- 
known aggregation of musical clowns, 
the Guckenheimer Sour Kraut Band. 

Tossy Spivakovsky gave a recital at 
Veterans’ Auditorium on Dec. 15. 
Peculiarities of pitch and articulation 
were more than compensated for by 
his exciting tone. Bartok, seemingly 
the composer of the month, was rep- 
resented by his Second Sonata for 
violin and piano. 


Zestful Figaro Produced 
By Washington Opera Society 


By ‘THEODORE SCHAEFER 


Washington, D. C.—For its second 
production the Washington Opera So- 
ciety will give the first performances 
in the national capital of Stravinsky’s 
“The Rake’s Progress”, on Feb. 12, 
13, and 15 in Lisner Auditorium. In 
the cast will be Marguerite Willauer, 
as Ann Truelove; Nell Tangeman, as 
Mother Goose; Sophia Steffan, as 
Baba; John McCollum, as Tom Rake- 
well; Hugues Cuenod, as Selim; and 
Paul Ukena, as Nick Shadow; John 
Howell will stage the production, with 
sets and costumes by Robert Fletcher. 
Paul Callaway will conduct the Na- 
tional Symphony and the Opera So- 
ciety Chorus. 

The Society’s first presentation of 
Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro”, un- 
cut, in Lisner Auditorium on Nov. 
20, 21, and 23, compared well with 
productions in established operatic 
centers. Paul Callaway conducted the 
imported cast, the Society chorus, 
members of the National Symphony, 
and a group from the Washington 
Ballet in cohesive, articulate and zest- 
ful style. 

Judith Raskin, singing Susanna; 
Donald Gramm, as Figaro; and John 
Reardon, a superb Count, excelled in 
voice, wit and sustained characteriza- 
tion. Irene Jordan visually was a con- 
vincing Countess, but her singing was 
marred throughout by a throatiness 
in procuction. Eva Wolff sang Cheru- 
bino well enough yet seemed other- 
wise ill suited to her role. 

In the admirable supporting cast 
were Nadia Witkowska, as Barbarina; 
John Kuhn, as Curzio; Phyllis Fran- 





George Hoxie 


Halsey Stevens 


kel, as Marcellina; and Robert Trehy, 
Robert Schmor, and Stanley Carlson, 
singing Antonio, Basilio and Bartolo 
in that order. Ralph Herbert, the 
stage director, favored a relentlessly 
busy action, sometimes imposing un- 
due stress on the singers in big mo- 
ments. 

The Opera Society continues to 
dress the stage and the cast with a 
lavish hand. This time the scenic de- 
signer was William Pitkin and his 
cohort in technical direction and 
highly effective lighting was James 
Waring. Frederick Franklin, co- 
director of the Washington Ballet, 
was choreographer. 

Maria Callas drew ovations at her 
Constitution Hall recital on Nov. 22 
very likely unequaled in Washington's 
musical history. Her program, six op- 
eratic arias interspersed with orches- 
tral excerpts, with not a single encore 
in spite of the demonstrations, af- 
forded a display of the variety of 
roles she commands in opera and 
was a model, in production, of show- 
manship. 

John La Montaine was present to 
hear the world premiere of his Piano 
Concerto, played by Jorge Bolet and 
the National Symphony on Nov. 25, 
with Howard Mitchell conducting. 
The work was commissioned with the 
symphony in the American Music 
Center Series under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant. Energetic urgency charac- 
terizes the first and last movements 
framing the warm-hued elegy of the 
second. Mr. LaMontaine, a pianist 
of stature himself, benefits from his 
knowledge of the instrument and re- 
veals a sense of orchestral color in 
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developing his arresting thematic ma- 
terial. A handsome performance by 
Mr. Bolet and the orchestra served 
this important addition to the liter- 
ature well and drew an enthusiastic 
response from the audience. No less 
rewarding were the other offerings of 
the concert, Ravel’s “Le Tombeau de 
Couperin”; Haydn’s jovial Symphony 
No. 2, in B flat major; and Mr. Bolet’s 
stunning pianism in Rachmaninoff's 
Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini. 
The program was especially gratify- 
ing in its contrasts. 

The orchestra observed Mischa El- 
man’s golden anniversary season by 
engaging him for four appearances; 
two in Constitution Hall, on Nov. 11 
and 12, and two on Nov. 13, one in 
Lisner Auditorium on the afternoon 
series and the other on the Prince 
Georges County series in Maryland. 
He played Vivaldi’s G minor Con- 
certo and the Beethoven D major 
Concerto. Bernstein’s sparkling Over- 
ture to “Candide” opened the concert. 
Rudolf Petrak, tenor, with the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church Choir and 
the Landon School Boys’ Chorus as- 
sisted the symphony in Kodaly’s 
“Psalmus Hungaricus”. 


Mennin Work Has Local Premiere 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Eugene Ormandy, gave a first per- 
formance in Washington of Peter 
Mennin’s Concertato for Orchestra, 
“Moby Dick”, in Constitution Hall 
on Nov. 18 and 19. The work is 
about ten minutes in length, and ac- 
cording to the composer, who was 
present, depicts the emotional impact 
of Melville’s novel as a whole rather 
than musically describing isolated mo- 
ments. As desirable as brevity is these 
days, the first impression suggested 
that the composer lost effect by com- 
pression of development. 

Among the best concerts of the fall 
season at the National Gallery was 
one played by a team of laudable 
achievement, Guy Fallot, cello, and 
Monique Fallot, piano. They pro- 
grammed Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
major, the Brahms Sonata in F ma- 
jor, interspersed with Kodaly’s Sonata 
for Cello Alone, Op. 8. 

A new chamber-music ensemble 
here, the Saidenberg Chamber Play- 
ers, appeared on the Library of Con- 
gress series on Dec. 5, sponsored by 
the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foun- 
dation. Their program of early music 
embraced works of Telemann, Vi- 
valdi, Handel and J. S. Bach. The 
group’s ensemble includes Samuel 
Baron, flute; Harry Schulman, oboe; 
David Sackson and Fred Manzella, 


violins; Ralph Hersh, viola; Daniel 
Saidenberg, cello; and Theodore 
Saidenberg, piano. 


Mary Howe's “For four woodwinds 
and French horn” received its first 
performance in the Library of Con- 
gress on Dec. 12 when the Washing- 
ton Woodwind Quintet was presented 
in a chamber-music concert by the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion. The Quintet is composed of 
first-chair men of the National Sym- 
phony: Wallace Mann, flute; Ernest 
Harrison, oboe; Harold Wright, clar- 
inet, Abe Kniaz, horn; and Kenneth 
Posmanick, bassoon. 


Fuller Plays at Phillips Gallery 


Albert Fuller, outstanding harpsi- 
chordist, drew a large audience to his 
recital at the Phillips Gallery on Nov. 
9, playing a suite of seven pieces by 
LaRoux, Suites in D minor and E 
minor by Handel, and five sonatas 
of Scarlatti. A piano recital of con- 
siderable splendor was played by Vir- 
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ginia Reinecke in the same Gallery 
on Nov. 18. She essayed the Mozart 
B flat Sonata, K. 570, the Schumann 
Fantasy, and the Bartok Sonata. Ara 
Berberian, a compelling bass new to 
the New York scene, returned to 
Washington, where he had been a 
member of the Army Chorus, to give 
a recital at the Phillips Gallery on 
Nov. 24. He displayed sound mu- 
sicianship, sensitive interpretation, and 
a voice of exciting quality. A set of 
three songs by Jacques Legeurny, con- 
temporary Parisian, proved to be ar- 
resting addition to the literature. 

George Steiner, conductor of the 
American University Orchestra, and 
second-chair violinist with the Na- 
tional Symphony, maintains programs 
of unusual interest at the university. 
On Nov. 24, for instance, the orches- 
tra in Clendenen Hall, performed 
Mozart’s “Funeral Music”, K. 477, 
Hindemith’s Five Pieces for Strings, 
Op. 44, No. 4, and Hunter Johnson's 
“For an Unknown Soldier”. Students 
were represented by Sally Stretton, a 
pupil of Evelyn Swarthout, playing 
Beethoven’s Second Concerto, and a 
first performance by the orchestra of 
Symphony No. 4 by Rodney Mill, 
who recently received his Master's 
Degree. 

Organ recitals of uncommon merit 
have graced the city’s musical pro- 
gram in recent weeks, notably those 
of John Huston at St. Matthews 
Cathedral on Nov. 11, Edwin Flath 
at Westmoreland Congregational 
Church on Nov. 30, Linda Smithy at 
Chevy Chase Methodist on Dec. 26, 
and Edward Tibbs at Washington 
Cathedral on Jan. 4. 





National Opera Association week in New York is proclaimed by Mayor 


Wagner during the association’s convention there, Left to right: 


Frances 


Yeend; Peter Paul Fuchs, newly elected president; Deputy Mayor Paul 
O’Keefe; Daniel Harris, past president; and Leonard Treash, vice-president 


Opera Conference 
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era Lighting’; and Mr. 
“Stylized Opera Acting”. 

Delegates attended a performance 
of “Boris Godunoff” at the Metro- 
politan, as well as a double bill staged 
at the convention: John Duke’s “The 
Sire de Maletroit”, presented by Com- 
munity Opera, Inc., of New York, 
and Ned Rorem’s “The Robbers”, pre- 
sented by the Mannes College of 
Music. 

Clifford Reims, of Ohio University, 


Fuchs, on 


discussed his school’s annual opera 
contest, and Hyman R. Faine, of the 
American Guild of. Musical Artists, 
reported on AGMA relations. The 
final forum was dedicated to, civic 
opera, in which the speakers were 
Mrs. Louis G. Lobit, former presi- 
dent of the Houston Grand Opera 
Gurle Luise Correa, president of the 
Washington Opera Guild; and A. J. 
Fletcher, president of Grass Roots 
Opera. 

In many of the meetings, taped per- 
formances as well as artists in per- 
son helped to demonstrate new tech- 
niques of staging and acting. 


Reiner Introduces Ginastera Work in Chicago 


By Howarp TALLey 


Chicago.—The Dec. 11 concert of 
the Chicago Symphony, conducted by 
Fritz Reiner, offered a rewarding nov- 
elty, Albert Ginastera’s “Variaciones 
Concertantes”. It is conceived as a 
theme and 11 variations for solo, and 
solo groups of, instruments, the 12th 
and final variation being a rondo for 
the entire orchestra. With a_back- 
ward glance at the concerto grosso 
principle, the work is up-to-date with- 
out being perverse, the expression of 
a genuine musical personality. 

On first hearing the theme seemed 
to have a vague physiognomy, but 
eaci variation had its own individu- 
ality, its own coloring, hinting per- 
haps, at the dark-green forests of the 
South American interior rather than 
that continent’s more familiar playboy 
shores. 

The orchestral soloists, too numer- 
ous to mention here, never sounded 
to better advantage, but special praise 
must be accorded to Milton Preves’s 
viola in the fifth variation and to the 
grave and melancholy character of the 
solo string bass, played by James 
Vrhel, accompanied by the harp, in 
the 11th variation. All in all, beauti- 
ful music well worth hearing many 
times more. 

The gracious and urbane Robert 
Casadesus was soloist in Saint-Saéns 
Concerto No. 4 for Piano, a period 
piece, but thoroughly enjoyable. The 
concert began with an expertly played 
but low powered Symphony in E flat 
major (K. 543), by Mozart, and 
ended with a first, and I hope, last 
performance by the orchestra of Bor- 
odin’s March of the Polovtsi, from 
“Prince Igor”. 

The following week the subscribers 
found an inserted leaflet in the pro- 
gram book informing them that Jo- 
hanna Martzy violinist, would be 
unable to play the scheduled Brahms 


Concerto in D major, due to an in- 
fected finger. In place of the concerto 
Mr. Reiner substituted the same com- 
poser’s Symphony No. 2, with most 
happy results. But for me, and many 
others, the crowning achievement was 
the performance of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 6 (“Pastoral”), a perform- 
ance that was too felicitous, pro- 
found, and right to be described with 
mere words. 

On Saturday afternoon, Dec. 13, 
Mr. Reiner and the orchestra regaled 
the sustaining members with a short 
concert which introduced Sidney 
Harth as violin soloist in Wieniawski’s 
Concerto in D minor. Bartok’s Suite 
No. | for Orchestra, Op. 3, completed 
the program. Afterwards Mr. Reiner 
and the members of the orchestra 
greeted the sustaining members at an 
informal reception. 


Sidney Harth Soloist 


The same evening Mr. Harth 
played the Prokofieff Concerto No. 2, 
under the direction of Walter Hendl. 
It was a workmanlike performance, 
though one not particularly appeal- 
ing or evocative. Mr. Hendl con- 
ducted a crisp and well-limned per- 
formance of the Overture, “The Rus- 
sian Easter”, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and a performance of Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony No. 6 (“Pathétique”) that 
seemed more platitudinous than pa- 
thetic. 

A few days later it was announced 
that Mr. Harth formerly concert- 
master and assistant conductor of the 
Louisville Orchestra since 1953, had 
been appointed concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony, beginning with 
the 1959-60 season. John Weicher, 
concertmaster since 1937, would re- 
main with the orchestra in an impor- 
tant but as yet unspecified post. It 
was also announced that Mihaly Vir- 
izlay, first cellist, had resigned, his 


resignation to take effect at the end 
of the current season. Frank Miller, 
for 15 years principal cellist with the 
NBC Symphony under Arturo Tosca- 
nini, will fill this position, beginning 
with the 1959-60 season. 

Francis Akos, principal of the sec- 
ond violin section, gave a brilliant 
performance of the Khachaturian 
Concerto at the Saturday evening 
concert on Dec. 20, Walter Hendl 
conducting. The purely orchestral 
pieces were Smetana’s Overture to 

‘The Bartered Bride”, and Dvorak’s 
Symphony No. 5 (“From the New 
World”). 

Rudolf Serkin gave his annual re 
cital under the auspices of the Allied 
Arts Corporation on Dec. 7. The 
opening works, Mendelssohn's “Varia- 
tions Seriéuses”, and Mozart's Rondo 
in A minor (K. 511), were played 
with too steely a touch. The Beetho- 
ven Sonata in A flat major, Op. 110, 
that followed, had a more gracious 
conception, though a certain rigidity 
in the playing of the fugue in the final 
movement seemed to me to belie its 
nature. Best of all was the playing of 
the Twelve Etudes, Op. 25, by 
Chopin. Here were combined power 
and sensuousness with most happy 
results, 

At Mandel Hall, the University of 
Chicago, the Claremont String Quar- 
tet introduced a novelty, Easley 
Blackwood’s Quartet No. 1. In the 
first movement the cello exordium, 
Largo, betrayed an obvious Bartok 
influence, followed by the expected, 
one might say, inevitable, peevishly 
petulant Allegro molto. The middle 
movement, Andante, brought to mind 
Mahler, in 20th-century terms. The 
Presto con fuoco was all of that but 
little more that I can recall. These 
echoes of works by earlier composers 
are a healthy manifestation in the 
work of a composer who is still young 
in years. 
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cellent Ochs, his best role to date in 
London 

*Turandot” brought a triumph for 
Covent Garden's Amy Shuard, who 
proved herself to be the finest Turan- 
dot heard here since the days of Eva 
Turner. The voice sounded fresh and 
youthful, and the high tessitura of 
the role held no perils for her. The 


Dutch tenor Hans Kaart made his 
debut, as Calaf, and he too scored a 
triumph. His large heroic voice is 


exciting to hear; and he only 
to cultivate the art of soft singing 
to become a very fine artist. Marie 
Collier was a warm, passionate Lili. 
ind Jon Pritchard conducted an im- 
passioned performance 

Recent “Aida” performances have 
been conducted by Mr. Kempe and 


needs 


Edward Downes, and have had Miss 


Shuard and Edith Lang as Aida, 
Regina Resnik and Irene Dalis as 
Amneris and Jon Vickers and Um- 


berto Borso as Radames. 

Handel's “Samson” reached Lon- 
don after its Leeds Festival produc- 
tion and impressed by the very power 
of its music. Jon Vickers, as Samson, 
added yet another triumph to his 
young career; Elisabeth Lindermeier 
looked beautiful but sang less than 
well, as Delilah; and Joan Sutherland 
brought down the house with her 
singing of “Let the Bright Seraphim”. 
Raymond Leppard was the conductor; 
Herbert Graf the producer. 

At the Wigmore Hall, we have en- 
joyed Aase Nordmo-Loevberg, espe- 
cially in her singing of Grieg; the 
American mezzo-soprano Betty Allen, 
whose beautiful voice made a deep 
impression; and the ever popular 
Irmgard Seefried 
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“Der Rosenkavalier” at Covent Garden. From left to right: Hertha Toepper 
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Paris Hails Callas at Debut; 
Boulez Work a Major Premiere 


By CLlaupe Rostanp 
Paris.—Every year during the holi 

day season Parisian music life comes 

almost to a standstill. This year, how 


ever, one was able to record two 
important events: the first local ap 
pearance of Maria Callas, and the 


first performance of Pierre Boulez’s 


new version of “Le Soleil des eaux” 
One can readily discern that the two 
events were somewhat different in 
character 


Difficult as it is to believe that Miss 
Callas made her first appearance in 
Paris, the announcement of her arrival 
reated a public fever and agitation 
not caused by any political, sport, or 
ttomic event in. several years A 
month in advance tickets were sold 
at astronomic prices on the black 
market. But in all justice it should be 
added that the proceeds of this gala 
evening were donated to charitable 
works of the Legion d'Honneur 

Ihe scene for the spectacle was, of 
course, the stage of the Opéra, but 
there was just as exciting a spectacle 
in the auditorium. All Paris, at its 
most extravagant and elegant, at- 
tended—from Brigitte Bardot to the 
President of the Republic, from the 


Begum Aga Khan to Charlie Chaplin, 
from Juliette Greco to Jean Cocteau. 

The evening's program in itself was 
nothing but a variety of numbers to 
give Miss Callas the opportunity to 
display all the treasures of her vir- 
tuosity. It is very regrettable that an 
artist of her caliber had to make her 
debut amid so much music-hall at- 
mosphere. It is also regrettable that, 
for such a debut, she did not have one 
of her best nights 


The concert opened with the 
famous “Casta diva” from Bellini’s 
“Norma”. A certain unevenness and 
harshness in her voice did not quite 
satisfy our great expectations, aside 
from the fact that the voice was not 
yet warmed up. This was followed by 
the “Miserere” from Verdi's “Il 
Trovatore”. Again her style and 
phrasing had the utmost in 


noblesse and grandeur. The first sec- 
tion closed with the great aria from 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville From 
every point of view this was the high- 
light of the evening. Here she showed 
herself as the phenomenal, lively, in- 
telligent artist, here she did justice to 


her reputation. It was pure enchant- 
ment, unbelievable virtuosity 
The second half of the program 





consisted of the second act of “Tosca” 

a very bad choice, it seemed to me, 
since it is rather Scarpia who is the 
hero of this act. Miss Callas’ per- 
formance was not the most outstand- 
ing, and one has heard her do the part 
infinitely more movingly. It was much 
more a triumph for Tito Gobbi, an 
exceptional tragedian of great in- 
tensity, emotion, and elegance. Albert 
Lance appeared as Mario, and George 
Sebastian as the conductor. 

The French public still has no com- 
plete idea of what makes the viritable 
phenomenon “La Callas”, and one 
could easily feel that the audience 
was not really moved. We must wait 
to see her in a complete role. We 
will have a chance to do this next 
spring, when she will return to the 
Paris Opéra to sing in Cherubini’s 
“Medea” and Verdi's “La Traviata”. 

Pierre Boulez’s “Soleil des eaux” 
was heard at a public concert of the 
Radiodiffision Francaise at the Thé- 
atre des Champs-Elysées. The concert 
was given by the Orchestre National 
under the direction of Manuel Rosen- 
thal and was devoted entirely to con- 
temporary music. Besides the Boulez 
work, the program consisted of 
Webern’s Five Pieces for Orchestra 
and Stravinsky's “Les Noces”. 


Represents Early Stage 


“Le Soleil des eaux” is a sort of 
cantata for soloists, double choir, and 
orchestra, based on poems by René 
Char. The work is not new. Boulez 
composed it in 1948, when he was 
only a little over 20 years old, but 
soon after its first performance in 
1950 the composition was completely 
forgotten. In recent months, Mr. 
Boulez had made some important re- 
visions and modifications, and in the 
new version it was presented for the 
first time. This early work is of 
course far removed from the style in 
which Boulez composes today, and 
after the refined subtleties of recent 
works (like the “Deux improvisations 
sur Mallarmé” or “Poésie pour 
pouvoir”) one was surprised to hear a 
score so different in form and content. 

It is said that René Char is Boulez’s 
favorite poet. He is poet of great 
richness, exceptional diversity, clear 
and virile purity, and his language 
corresponds excellently to Boulez’s 
music. The music is based on serial 
methods — two series are treated 
canonically, the first six notes of the 
second series represent a_half-tone 
transposition of the first six notes of 
the first series. The lyric declamation 
is treated with extreme liberty, in the 
form of an improvisation, with the 
most perilous recitativo secco passages 
in the soprano part. The composer 
uses all the resources of declamation: 
Sprechgesang, speaking choirs, hum- 
ming, etc. and the whole is organized 
in very complex counterpoint. 


Dense Texture 


On reading the score, the instru- 
mentation of the large orchestra 
seemed to be extremely clear and 
transparent. But after actually hearing 
it, I found the textural sonorities very 
thick and dense, and the instrumental 
effects often cancelling each other out. 
This is the weak point of a work 
which, for the rest, is very beautiful. 
If it does not reveal the masterful 
writing of the composer's later years, 
it does show the temperament, imagi- 


anatase athena 


nation, lyric and dramatic sense which 
are characteristic of his personality. 
A most notable event has been the 
second concert given by the “Domaine 
musical” association directed by Pierre 
Boulez. It did not afford any extra- 
ordinary novelties but it at least at- 
tested to the activity of this group, 
which remains the only Parisian or- 
ganization vigorously championing 
contemporary music. According to 
custom, one part of the program was 
devoted to a modern classic (“Pierrot 
lunaire” by Schoenberg) and another 
to new works by young composers 


(Earle Browne, Pierre Jansen, and 
Gilbert Amy). 
Disappointing Works 

The “Pentathis” of Mr. Browne, 


and the Suite concertante for Piano 
and 14 Instruments by Mr. Jansen, 
are two extremely disappointing 
works and boring to boot. One does 
not need to devote much discussion 
to them. Both composers are suffi- 
ciently young so that we can hope 
that they wili soon find a more re- 
warding and vital path of develop- 
ment. But for the present, one can 
only report that they are immersed 
in a sort of dodecaphonic academic- 
ism in which there is nothing really 
creative. 

On the other hand, the “Mouve- 
ments” by Gilbert Amy proved vastly 
superior to the other two works. Amy, 
who is: about 22 years old, is the most 
striking personality of his generation 
in France. Endowed with a very pro- 
found general and musical culture, a 
pianist formed at the school of Mar- 
guerite Long, he has studied with 
Darius Milhaud and Olivier Messiaen, 
and has come under the influence of 
Pierre Boulez, that is of an extended 
serialism. Two years ago, he had al- 
ready attracted attention with some 
music performed at a concert by 
pupils of Milhaud given in the hall 
of the United States Embassy in Paris. 
Last year, another work of his figured 
in the program of the Donaueschingen 
Festival, a work in which his strong 
and sensitive personality affirmed it- 
self. 


Feeling for Sonority 


His instrumental piece, “Mouve- 
ments”, justifies our putting great 
hopes in him. It reveals an extra- 


ordinarily refined feeling for sonority. 
He is already beginning to be free 
from the influence of Boulez, and 
particularly from that of “Le Mar- 
teau sans maitre”. He has a natural 
sense of musical structure, but his 
constructions are never formally rigid. 
On the contrary, a vertitable sonorous 
lyricism gushes from this latest score. 
Here 1s a true musician! 

Schoenberg’s “Pierrot lunaire” has 
probably not been given as many as 
15 times in Paris since its composi- 
tion. Interest was aroused not merely 
because it is so seldom heard but 
because of the interpreters. Admirably 
conducted by Ernest Bour, it was 
performed by the German singer 
Helga Pylarczyk, who has recently 
won attention at the operas of Zurich, 
Hamburg, and Berlin in operas by 
Richard Strauss as well as contem- 
porary works (she is famous for her 
performance as Lulu in Alban Berg’s 
masterpiece ) 


Miss Pylarczyk has adopted the 
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formula now fairly widespread in 
Germany that consists of remaining 
closer to spoken language than song 
speech. If one turns to the extremely 
precise instructions inscribed by 
Schoenberg on the first page of his 
score, one realizes that this interpre- 
tation is not faithful to his intentions. 
But it must be admitted that the work 
gains much in prosodic clarity, and 
that it is freed from a certain Vien- 
nese bad taste, which was much ac- 
centuated by the strict observance of 
the principles of true Sprechgesang, 
as conceived by Schoenberg. Even in 
quasi parlando, the diction and timbre 
of Helga Pylarczyk were instruments 
of a great and profound emotion. 

Her voice is very beautiful, which 
is notable, for “Pierrot lunaire” is 
usually performed in Europe either 
by singers who have lost their voices 
or by singers who never had any 
voices to begin with. This vocal rich- 
ness gives the work a new aspect, a 
new youth. And moreover we cannot 
be too dogmatic about her interpreta- 
tion, for we must remember that 
“Pierrot lunaire” was composed or- 
iginally for an actress and not a singer 
—aAlbertine Zehme. It was only later 
that singers took over the work and 
created a new tradition. Miss Pylar- 
czyk’s performance was violently dis- 
cussed in Paris, but I found it defend- 
able for its logic, its intelligence, and 
its effectiveness. 


Important Radio-TV Concerts 


The public concerts of the French 
Radio-Television are, next to those of 
the “Domaine musical”, the most in- 
teresting from a contemporary point 
of view. A whole series of them has 
been devoted to the birthdays of vari- 
ous composers which fell close to- 
gether: the 60th of Emmanuel Bonde- 
ville and of Jean Rivier, and the 50th 
of Daniel Lesur. 

It is very regrettable that certain 
other anniversaries were overlooked, 
much more important ones, in my 
estimation: that of Marcel Mihalo- 
vici (who is now a naturalized French 
subject after having lived for 40 
years in our country), and especially 
that of Olivier Messiaen, who is the 
strongest personality of the current 
French school, both as teacher and 
as composer, and who has exerted 
considerable influence on the younger 
generation. It is too bad, it is unjust 
and ungrateful that no one thought 
of celebrating Messiaen’s birthday— 
all the more so, since a well-known 
German musical magazine, Melos, 
devoted an entire special issue to him. 
Once again we see that no man is a 
prophet in his own country! 

The program devoted to Jean Rivier 
by the Orchestre National included 
his Flute Concerto and the premiere 
of his Symphony No. 6. This solidly 
constructed work reveals nothing new 
but confirms the qualities that we 
have come to know him by—a spon- 
taneous nature, a bent towards classi- 
cism, form, just proportions, economy 
of means, sobriety of development, 
clarity. It confirms equally Rivier’s 
horror of pathos and complication. It 
is a healthy work. 


Lesur’s Music Not New 


The program of music by Daniel 
Lesur was also lacking in any aspect 
of novelty. It was simply a panorama 
of his oeuvre, embracing the Serenade 
for Strings, his “Chansons cambod- 
giennes”, his cantata “The Annunci- 
ation”, and his recent “Symphonie de 
danses” in the form of a suite, in 
which one encounters those archaistic 
tendencies which appear occasionally 
in his music. Lesur is a sincere mu- 
sician, a lover of clarity, an enemy 
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of superficial effect and of an extreme 
avant-garde attitude—common vices. 

The Bondeville program also of- 
fered a survey of his career. For some 
years Bondeville has been director 
of the Opéra at Paris, and he has 
written very little in recent years. 
This program confirmed the fact that 
he is a musician who does not bother 
himself overmuch with subtleties, a 
simple temperament, robust, and full 
of peasant verve. 

Truth to tell, none of these con- 
certs was exactly inspiring. 

There have been some beautiful 
solo performances. First of all, I 
should mention the interpretation of 
Berg’s Violin Concerto by Christian 
Ferras at a Lamoureux Concert under 
Igor Markevitch. Mr. Ferras is con- 
stantly growing, and one notes with 
pleasure that he is one of the few 


young virtuosos who are not confin- 
ing themselves to the traditional con- 
certos of Brahms, Tchaikovsky, etc., 
but who are playing contemporary 
works also. 

At the recent Venice Festival Mr. 
Ferras attracted universal praise for 
his superb playing in the Berg. Far 
from being intimidated by it, he 
played it as if it were as familiar as 
Mendelssohn or Mozart. Thus, all of 
its intense lyricism was conveyed. Mr. 
Ferras has such a masterly technique 
that he can devote himself entirely 
to pure interpretation, phrasing, ex- 
pressive intensity, and an exceptional 
refinement of sonority. The Berg Con- 
certo is rarely played in France, but, 
thanks to Mr. Ferras, it enjoyed a 
great public success. Mr. Markevitch 
and the orchestra provided a sump- 
tuously beautiful accompaniment. 








Maria Callas 
Sues Rome Opera 


Rome.—Maria Callas is suing the 
Rome Opera for refusal to let her sing 
after she walked out on an opening 
night at the beginning of the 1958 
season. Miss Callas is asking damages 
for 2,500,000 lire (about $3,500) 
plus her travel expenses and other 
incidentals. Attorneys for the Rome 
Opera responded with a threat to file 
.. counter suit, asking her to pay 

5,000,000 lire ($25, 000) for “wreck- 
ios their season opening”. First hear- 
ing is expected to be held in a Rome 
court on Feb. 2. 








La Scala Stages Italian Premiere of Hercules 


By Peter Dracapze 


Milan. — Handel’s oratorio “Her- 
cules” literally had its Italian pre- 
miere, as “Eracle”, on Dec. 29, 1958, 
when it was staged at La Scala. 

Among the composer's 32 oratorios 
“Hercules” is considered one of the 
most vital and valuable. Its first per- 
formance took place on Jan. 5, 1745, 
at the old King’s Theatre in London 
and created an enormous impression 
on the general public, even though 
some of the most powerful aristocrats 
who were patrons of the arts were 
hostile to the composer. The text was 
prepared by Thomas Broughton, in- 


spired by “The Trachinians” of 
Sophocles and the ninth book of 
Ovid’s “Metamorphoses”. Handel set 


the text in three acts, which describe 
the events leading up to the tragic 
death of Hercules in the burning shirt 
of Nessus given to him by the jealous 
Dejanira. 

As to the performance here, un- 
doubtedly the music itself and the ex- 
treme sensitivity of the conductor, 
Lovro von, Matacic, clearly predomi- 
nated. Herbert Graf reproduced the 
statuesque style of staging in vogue 
during the composer's lifetime. The 
most interesting feature was the group- 
ing of the chorus on two stair-like 
structures that started onstage and 
ended in the orchestra pit. The sets 
by Piero Zuffi were in the same style, 
and he had designed two gigantic 
mythological figures for the sides of 
the stage as a framework in place of 
curtains, which were not used. 


Unsatisfying Standard of Singing 


The standard of singing was, in 
general, unworthy of the music. The 
most acceptable contribution came 
from Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, as Iole, 
who in spite of a heavy cold was able 
to interpret perfectly the Handelian 
style in all its gentleness of expression. 
Particular words of praise, also, are 
due the outstanding work of the 
chorus, directed by Norberto Mola. 

Fedora Barbieri, as Dejanira, was 
completely out of her element, both 
vocally and visually. Although she 
does possess an exceptional voice, she 
was unable to project any beauty of 
sound except in soft passages, and her 
intonation was poor. 

Jerome Hines, whom I had greatly 
admired for his excellent Don 
Giovanni in Munich, did not have the 
best opportunity to demonstrate the 
softness and rich color in his voice 
in the title role, which marked his 
Scala debut. A more clarion voice 
would have been more appropriate, 
but he showed us that he knows how 
to sing, and physically a more mighty 





Erio Piccagliani 
Piero Zuffi, scenic designer, tries a 
helmet on Jerome Hines, who sang 


the title role in Handel’s “Hercules” 


at La Seala in Milan 


warrior probably could not have been 
found elsewhere in the operatic 
world. 

Franco Corelli was an insignificant 
Hyllus; Ettore Bastianini wasted his 
talents in the almost secondary role of 
Lichas; and the supporting cast in- 
cluded Agostino Ferrin, Vittorio 
Tatozzi, and Adriana Macchiaiola. 

After seeing this production, I be- 
lieve that “Hercules” should only be 
given in oratorio form. Even the 
gifted Herbert Graf and Piero Zuffi 
could not save the stage version from 
becoming rather heavy towards the 
end. Yet it would still be a joy to hear 
if a first-class cast could be put to- 
gether for it. 


Accademia Enriches 
Rome’s Music Life 


Rome.—The Accademia Filarmon- 
ica Romana gives the city’s best con- 
cert series, because it is the most 
enterprising. Not only does it invite 
the most widely discussed contempor- 
ary composers to come and perform 
their works (Stockhausen and Dalla- 
piccola, for example), but it also 
functions like a true Accademia, with 
lectures, projections of music films, 
and so on. Last season it made the 
experiment — eminently successful — 
of producing chamber opera, with 
Mario Peragallo’s “Una Gita in 
Campagna” (which had been a colos- 
sal failure at La Scala a few years 
ago). 

This year the Accademia has 
scheduled several opera evenings, and 
the first of them took place on Dec. 
15, in a festive, pre-Christmas atmos- 
phere. The opera could not have been 
more appropriately chosen: “Le 


Cantatrici Villane” by Valentino 
Fioravanti belongs to that light- 
hearted school of Neapolitan opera 
buffa that flourished around 1800 and 
is only now being rediscovered. This 
production was an ideal Christmas 
present to the Accademia’s loyal audi- 
ence, which enjoyed it hugely and 
gave the singers and the conductor an 
authentic ovation. 

The orchestra was an expanded 
version of the Virtuosi di Roma, con- 
ducted by Renato Fasano. It was a 
special pleasure to hear the score’s 
occasional solo passages played with 
the exceptional grace and the warm 
tone of these true virtuosos. The 
singers were a mixture of familiar 
faces and welcome newcomers. Sesto 
Bruscantini and Paolo Pedani made a 
wonderful comic couple: the wily 
music-master and the vain, aging 
gallant. The plot involved, among 
other things, a farcical “rehearsal” of 
an opera seria; Bruscantini “conduc- 
ted” with splendid brio, keeping the 
audience in constant laughter, and 
Elena Rizzieri, as the improvised 
prima donna, sang her grand aria 
with brio and with humor, since the 
libretto requires her to garble some 
noble sentiments of Metastasio. Fer- 
nanda Cadoni, as a rival would-be 
singer, was equally funny. And the 
two younger members of the cast, the 
soprano Adriana Martino and the 
tenor Fernando Jacopucci, revealed 
great promise. Both have pleasant 
voices, musicianly style, and easy 
stage presence. 

The only unfortunate aspect of the 
production was the series of abstract 
panels that served as sets. They were 
the work of Gino Severini, a distin- 
guished Italian painter of the gen- 
eration of Chirico; the panels were 
excellent in themselves, but com- 
pletely out of keeping with the spirit 
of the opera and with the stage direc- 
tion of Corrado Pavolini, which was 
in traditional buffo style. 

The Fioravanti opera was preceded 
by a_ well-balanced production of 
Pergolesi’s “La Serva Padrona”, with 
Miss Rizzieri and Mr. Bruscantini, 
both in excellent form. Here the set 
was designed by Gianni Polidori— 
only a few elements, but sufficient to 
give the idea and enhance the music. 

Later in the season the Accademia 
Filarmonica will present two more 
opera programs: Purcell’s “Dido and 
Aeneas” and an evening of contem- 
porary one-act operas. Since the 
Rome Opera has no little theatre — 
like the Piccola Scala in Milan or 
Naples’ Teatro di Corte—these pro- 
grams of the Accademia, which are 
held at the normal-sized Teatro 
Eliseo—are doubly welcome. 

—William Weaver 
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Hindemith Conducts in Berlin; 
RIAS Celebrates Anniversary 


By H. H. SrucKenscHMIpT 


Berlin.—-There he stands on the 
podium — the master, short, bull- 
necked, a grim face, his arms spread, 
his feet sometime stamping out the 
rhythm. He molds the up-beats in the 
strings, throws fleet signals to the 
winds, sometimes with threatening 
forcefuiness, most of the time with 
stern solemnity. The orchestra follows 
the little man with more respect than 
one might expect. It gives him, so to 
speak, a few chess moves ahead: You 
can depend on us, don't worry, we are 
all musicians, among us nothing can 
happen. Paul Hindemith conducts the 
Radio Symphony. 

He started with two compositions 
of his own — the clear, somewhat 
harshly orchestrated Op. 38, more a 
sinfonietta than, as it calls itself, a 
Concert for Orchestra. Brilliant the 
march in the winds, a little corny in 
the jazz sprinklings, virtuosic in the 
final ostinato. 


Heller Plays Hindemith Concerto 


Then, magisterial and sober, a bit 
romanticizing and occasionally almost 
innig, the Violin Concerto, written in 
1939. The melody is spun with the ut- 
most skill and unproblematic smooth- 
ness. Helmut Heller, playing the solo 
part with great brilliance, led the 
work to a rousing success—for him- 
self and for the composer. 

Following were Reger’s Hiller 
Variations. In many respects a won- 
derful piece, but, God, forgive me, a 
bit overlong. Hindemith, who discov- 
ered his passions for Reger, long ago, 
reveled in it. There are many meeting 
points between Hindemith’s and 
Reger’s music: the wandering tonality, 
the strong counterpoint, the treatment 
of the winds. But of so much teutonic 
talkativeness as one hears in the 
fugue, Hindemith’s music is free. 
Conductor and orchestra gave a tech- 
nically brilliant performance, but the 
lack of rehearsal time was apparent. 
At any rate, an enthusiastic audience 
filled the hall to the last seat. 

But what symphony concert is not 
entirely sold out in Berlin these days? 
People fight for tickets for André 
Cluytens and the Philharmonic. This 
blond, frenchified “Flame” is a favor- 
ite of the Berliners. One likes his de- 
pendable, harmonic way; one likes to 
see him, and the ear gets its share 
too. He is an all-round conductor, at 
home in almost any style. Honegger’s 
deeply pessimistic Symphony for 
Strings opened the concert. Mr. Cluy- 


stands decidedly in the foreground. 
His RIAS Chamber Choir celebrated 
its tenth anniversary in a program 
that framed new compositions with 
works by Brahms. With his 19 female 
and 15 male singers, Mr. Arndt estab- 
lishes something like a practical 
school in styles. He listens to the 
spirit of an epoch and from this he 
develops dynamics, phrasing, and 
rhythm. For the anniversary, he chose 
three compositions of entirely differ- 
ent styles. Darius Milhaud has trans- 
posed six of Jorge Guilléns meta- 
phorical poems into music. The con- 
nection between music and word re- 
mains precarious, and nature imita- 
tions in the score (like the call of the 
cuckoo) are peculiarly isolated from 
the words. The best impression was 
made by the fifth song (“Avénement”), 
with its individual touches of poly- 
pd and charming finale in a major 
ey. 

Harald Genzmer’s “Suedameri- 
kanische Gesaenge” are Hindemith- 
inspired. The setting is lucid, often 
using church-music effects. The final 
number, a snake-killing “Sensemaya” 
is more madrigal-like than exorcistic. 

Heinz Friederich Hartig, in his 
melodic settings of Italian words, is 
the most daring. “Perché”, a har- 
monically very thin setting, uses tone 
rows and a guitar soloist (Siegfried 

Behrend); “Lacrimae” features agi- 
tated passages alternating with elegic 
long notes, and “Guerra” contains 


theatre effects, tremolos, choir glis- 
sandos, and knocking on the back of 
the guitar. Altogether a highly inter- 
— J serious work. For all these 
numbers one could not ask for a more 
precise, more inspired interpretation 
than by the RIAS Chamber Choir. 

Lionel Nowak, from the Benning- 
ton College in Vermont, played and 
lectured on the theme “Electronic 
Music and Tradition”. Thank heavens, 
he knows how to distinguish between 
mere technical aping of instrumental 
effects and genuine electronic music. 
The electronic sound world for him 
means not a dethronging of the old 
traditions but rather a very important 
complementing factor. 

ree very young pianists gave con- 

certs here. Most impressive was the 
Argentinian Jorge Zulueta. Never 
have I heard Ravel’s “Gaspard de la 
Nuit” with such glowing color. 
Schoenberg's Op. 11 was played as 
serenely and romantically as Erdmann 
played Schubert or Gieseking De- 
bussy. 


Ponti Heard at Amerika Haus 


At the Amerika Haus, one heard 
Michael Ponti, a 21-year-old Ameri- 
can of German training. He too dis- 
played amazing technical capacity and 
spiritual scope. The program included 
a Bach group, Beethoven’s Op. 111, 
and Brahms’s Paganini Variations. 
Technically, he is already a mature 
pianist; touch and phrasing need some 
further development. 

The pretty and cultivated Ann 
Schein has the technical dexterity of 
a machine, but her work lacks in 
artistic intuition: cool perfection, but 
no inner ear. What our young instru- 
mentalists have too much of, the 
young Americans seem to lack almost 
entirely. But one wishes that more of 
our young artists would acquire the 
technical polish that pianists seem to 
get in America in the preparatory 
classes. 


Many Artists Brighten Toronto Scene 


Toronto. — Johanna Martzy ap- 
peared with the Toronto Symphony, 
under the direction of Walter Suss- 
kind, as soloist in the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto in E minor. This 
was her first engagement here, and 
she left the impression of competent, 
individualistic mastery of both her 
instrument and the music. Mr. Suss- 
kind produced an admirable perform- 
ance of Mahler’s Symphony No. 1, in 
spite of some dynamic imbalance 
among orchestral sections. 

Andre Kostelanetz conducted the 
Toronto Symphony’s Pop concert in 
a succession of well-balanced and 
faithfully interpreted programmatic 
selections—a Pop to satisfy most ad- 
vanced musical tastes. 

Frances Yeend substituted on short 
notice for Eleanor Steber in a pro- 
gram of Verdi and Puccini music, in 
collaboration with Eugenio Fernandi, 
tenor, and the Toronto Symphony, 


instrument probably are important 
contributors to the quiet concentra- 
tion his playing reveals. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf gave a re- 
cital in Massey Hall to a near-capacity 
audience that was completely capti- 
vated by her charms of voice and 
person. The depth of her musical un- 
derstanding and the beauties of her 
voice were best displayed in some 
Wolf songs. 

Witold Malcuzynski opened the 
Eaton Auditorium series before an in- 
formed and continuously attentive 
audience of piano devotees. 

The eminent British guitarist and 
lutenist Julian Bream showed a re- 
laxed and apparently effortless tech- 
nique that successfully concealed all 
traces of the years of laborious study 
by which his mastery must have been 
achieved. Every phrase in his gener- 
ously representative program was a 
sheer delight to hear. 


man at the piano, oppeared under 
the msorship of the Temple Sinai 
Sisterhood in the new synagogue. Both 
artists were in top form for a most 
artistically satisfying recital. 
—Colin Sabiston 


Edinburgh Announces 
Preliminary Plans 


Edinburgh—The 13th Edinburgh 
International Festival will be held 
from Aug. 23 to Sept. 12. Preliminary 
announcements of the programs 
schedule concerts of the Czech Phil- 
harmonic, under Karel Ancerl and 
Otto Klemperer, the Royal Philhar- 
monic, under William Walton and 
Rudolf Kempe; the Lucerne Festival 
Strings; the London Mozart Players; 
and the Scottish National Orchestra, 
under Adrian Boult and Alexander 
Gibson. 

Opera performances will feature the 
Stockholm Royal Opera in “Rigo- 
letto”, “Un Ballo in Maschera”, “Die 
Walkuere”, “Wozzeck”, and “Aniara” 
by Karl-Birger Blomdahl (first per- 
formance outside of Sweden). 

Solo performances will be given by 
Irmgard Seefried, Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, Pierre Fournier, Wilhelm 
Kempf, Richard Lewis, Gervase de 
Peyer, Jean-Pierre Rampal, Hans 
Richter-Haaser, Wolfgang Schneider- 
han, Vronsky and Babin, and Nicanor 
Zabaleta. Chamber-music programs 
will include the Loewenguth Quartet, 
the Stross Quartet, the Leppard Or- 
chestra, the Amadeus Quartet, the 
New Edinburgh Quartet, the Prome- 
theus Ensemble, the Sextet Luca Mar- 
enzio, and the Edinburgh University 
Singers. 


Bergen Festival 
Announces Artists 


Bergen, Norway.—The Bergen In- 
ternational Festival will be held from 
May 29 to June 14. The program 
schedules appearances of the conduc- 
tors Eleazar de Carvalho, Arvid Flad- 
moe, Carl Garaguly, and Willem van 
Otterloo. Soloists will be Claudio 
Arrau, pianist; Ingrid Bjoner, soprano; 
Christian Ferras, violinist; Cor de 
Groot, pianist; Herman Krebbers, 
violinist; Aase Nordmo Loevberg, so- 
prano; Theo Olof, violin; and Robert 
Riefling, pianist. Chamber-music con- 
certs will be given by the Kammer- 
musikvereinigung of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, the Bergen String Quartet, 
and the Pasquier Trio. 


Salzburg Announces 


Festival Schedule 


Salzburg. — The detailed schedule 
for the Salzburg Festival, to be held 
from July 26 to Aug. 31, has been 
announced. Opening dates of the six 
operas to be performed are as follows: 
“The Magic Flute’—July 27; “The 
Man in the Moon” by Haydn—July 


: : ; i . ~ 28; “Cosi fan tutte’ — July 27; 
tens arranged its tonal proportions under Mr. Susskind, in the Greater Maria Meneghini Callas sang a pro- Py ond Pan» Mle ae 5: 
impeccably, and the climax in the Artist Series sponsored by Interna- gram of operatic arias with a specially “The Silent Woman” by Richard 
trumpets was formed with plasticity tional Artists. While Miss Steber’s ill- recruited orchestra of some 60 pieces 


and strength. The soloist of the eve- 
ning was Gerhard Taschner, the 
Sudeten-German violinist, who has 
lived for 20 years in Berlin. He played 
Hihdemith’s Violin Concerto, Op. 36, 
with flawless technique and aristo- 
cratic tone 

In the cultural life of West Berlin, 
the ensemble spirit among orchestras 
and cheirs is of greatest importance. 
In this respect, the RIAS radio net- 
work has great merit. With Ferenc 
Fricsay, who formed the RIAS Sym- 
phony ten years ago, Guenther Arndt 
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ness was regretted by her admirers, 
Miss Yeend’s superb singing and the 
first appearance here of the Italian 
tenor inspired an audience enthusiasm 
that swelled from number to number 
to a dramatic climax of applause at 
the end of the evening. 

Ten days after his arrival for the 
first time in North America, Vladimir 
Ashkenazy opened the Greater Artists 
Series in Massey Hall and confirmed 
all advance notices of his pianistic 
prowess. His rather recessive person- 
ality and restrained approach to his 


to a house of only 6,000, about one- 
half capacity, small enough to chalk 
up a substantial loss for the promot- 
ers. Miss Callas turned in one of her 
finest concerts. The startling beauty 
of her middle and low registers more 
than compensated for the forced, un- 
covered tones of her higher range, 
where her pitch was somewhat less 
than flawless. Nor was she helped by 
the orchestra, conducted by Nicola 
Rescigno, in achieving the dramatic 
intensity which she achieved. 

Cesare Siepi, bass, with Leo Taub- 


Strauss—Aug. 8; and “Julietta” by 
Erbse—Aug. 17. 


Belgium Rewards 
US Fair Programs 


Brussels. — The Belgian Govern- 
ment has awarded its Gold Medal to 
the musical portion of the United 
States Performing Arts program at 
last summer’s World’s Fair here. The 
programs were judged as the best 
among 22 participating nations. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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lacal labor union——is scheduled to be 1959. The work will be directed by 





Personalities 





Nicolai Gedda flew to Stockholm for 
a belated Christmas holiday with his 
parents. He returns to the Metropoli- 
tan in time for his second appearance 
as Lenski in “Eugene Onegin” on Jan. 
26 and to prepare for his debut with 
the New York Philharmonic as 
Pelléas in Debussy’s “Pelléas et 
Mélisande”. 


Franca Duval had to forego a long- 
planned holiday with her family in 
New York to fly West for a special 
concert with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, under Arthur Fiedler. 


Artur Rubinstein began his annual 
tour of North America on Jan. 2 by 
playing with the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony. The pianist will play 50 con- 
certs between that date and April 25. 


Gloria Lane returned to the United 
States on Dec. 17 after appearances in 
England. American plans include 
opera performances in Hartford, 
Conn.; Philadelphia; Fort Worth; and 
a concert tour as far west as Idaho. 


Varel and Bailly with the Chanteurs 
de Paris have returned for their third 





Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (left) and 
Rita Streich enjoy the company of 
Claude and Alyda Chimene, grand- 
children of Henry and Ann Colbert, 
on a recent visit in New York City 


American season. After appearing on 
the Garry Moore Television Show on 
Dec. 16, they fulfilled engagements in 
Montreal and Quebec and begin a 
concert tour on Jan. 26 in Pittsburgh 
that will end on March 13 in Monte- 
vallo, Ala. 


Lilian Kallir and Claude Frank 
have announced their engagement to 
be married next summer. 


Sidney Harth leaves for Europe on 
Jan. 23 for a concert tour beginning 
with five performances in Brussels 
with orchestra. After a tour of France 
the violinist will stop in London for a 
BBC recital and then will fly to 
America for commitments in March 
and April. On May 1 Mr. Harth will 
be soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at the Ann Arbor Festival, 
and then he will tour Poland. 


Marian Anderson made a special 
appearance on “U. N. in Action”, on 
the CBS Television Network on Dec. 
21, to report on her first year as a 
United States delegate to the United 
Nations. 


Jean Sanders was soloist with the 


Hartford Symphony, under Fritz 
Mahler, on Jan. 11, when the orches- 
tra gave its first concert especially 
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for television. The mezzo-soprano was 
heard in an aria from “Samson and 
Delilah” and two selections from 
“Show Boat”. 


Jorge Bolet has been signed to 
record the music for the soundtrack 
of “The Franz Liszt Story”, a film to 
be released by Columbia Pictures. In 
addition to the music of Liszt, the 
pianist will also record works of 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, and 
Wagner. Mr. Bolet is currently in 
Europe, fulfilling engagements in 
London with the London Philhar- 
monic, in Delft with The Hague 
orchestra, in Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
and Berlin. 


Grace Hoffman will sing Azucena 
in “Il Trovatore”, which will be pre- 
sented in a new production by the 
Stuttgart opera at the end of January. 


Benno Rabinof has been engaged 
by the Detroit Symphony, under Paul 
Paray, to present the world premiere 
of Paul Creston’s Violin Concerto. 


Walter Hautzig departed on Jan. 3 
for the first leg of a world tour that 
will take him across five continents 
for a total of 72 concerts. During 
January and February he will per- 
form in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and Finland. Then he returns to the 
United States for more concerts be- 
fore making his third tour of the Far 
East. 


Gabriel Banat makes his first 
European tour in several seasons dur- 
ing April, when the violinist will give 
a minimum of 15 concerts in Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land, giving recitals, performing with 
orchestra, and appearing on radio. 

Gary Graffman, currently in 
Europe, played with the Radio Phil- 
harmonic in Hilversum, Holland, with 
the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam 
and other Dutch cities, and with 
orchestras in Berlin, Liverpool, and 
London. 


Izler Solomon has been invited by 
Charles Munch to conduct the Boston 
Symphony on April 17 and 18. 


Glenn Gould began his 1959 North 
American tour with two appearances 


Right: In recog- 
nition of his serv- 
ice to Italian mu- 
sic, Fausto Cleva 
is given the Order 
of Merit of the 
Republic of Italy, 
backstage at the 
Metropoli- 
tan Opera between 


acts of “Manon 
Lescaut” on Dec. 
22. Left to right: 
Italian Consul 
Marquis Ruggero 
Farace di  Villa- 


foresta, Maria and 
Wally Cleva (Mr. 
Cleva’s daughters), 
the conductor and 
Mrs. Cleva. Others 
in the picture are 
members of the 
opera chorus. 


as soloist with the Detroit Symphony, 
under Paul Paray, in the latter part 
of December. Previously the ‘pianist 
made his first visit to Israel, where 
he gave 11 concerts in 20 days. Dur- 
ing his three-month European tour he 
played extensively in Germany, 
Sweden, and Italy. 


Van Cliburn, who was interviewed 
Metropolitan 


on the season’s first 


years. The violinist returns to the Uni- 
ted States in times for his appearances 
with the New York Philharmonic on 
Feb. 19, 20, and 21 as soloist in the 
first New York performances of the 
Roger Sessions Violin Concerto. 


Gyorgy Sandor’s current European 
tour has included appearances at 
Royal Festival Hall with the London 
Symphony, under Jascha Horenstein; 





Jack Kane 


Maria Callas is entertained by Marvin McDonald, manager of the All 


Star Concert Series, 


following her concert 
are Mr. McDonald; Nicola Rescigno, conductor; Miss Callas; 


in Atlanta. Left to right 
and Giorgio 


D’ Andria, S. Hurok’s Company Manager 


Opera broadcast, picked up where he 
left off with Clifton Fadiman, who in- 
terviewed the pianist on the broadcast 
on Jan. 10. 


Leonard Bernstein will be honored 
for his contributions to cultural ex- 
change between Israel and the United 
States at a dinner-concert of the 
American-Israel Cultural Foundation 
to be held on Feb. 2 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. A 
special musical program will be given 
by members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, under Erich Leinsdorf, 
with Zimo Francescatti, Richard Tuck- 
er, and David Bar-Ilan as soloists. 


Tossy Spivakovsky is giving con- 
certs in Germany and Sweden during 
the month of January. On Jan. 27 and 
28 he will play the Brahms Violin 
Concerto with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, which will mark Mr. Spivakov- 
sky's first appearance in Berlin after 
an absence from Germany of 25 


Louis Melancon 





the Cologne Orchestra in Paris, under 
Jose Iturbi, when he played the 
Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto No. 1. 


The LaSalle String Quartet has just 
returned to the United States after 
completing its third European tour. 
Performances were given in England, 
Austria (including Salzburg), Switzer- 
land, Italy, Sweden, and Denmark 


Heinz Unger has j''st returned from 
a 2%-month tour ot Europe, where 
he conducted in Stutigart, London, 
Barcelona, and Valencia. He goes 
back to Europe next fall for Mahler 
concerts in London and Geneva as 
well as other concerts in Frankfurt, 
and Cologne. 


Mattiwilda Dobbs, in between her 
operatic engagements, will sing in a 
Bach-Handel program at Town Hall 
on Feb. 26. The conductor will be 
Carl Bamberger. 


Walter Hendi will conduct the 
Chicago Symphony in its first national 
television appearance this season on 
“The Voice of Firestone”, Feb. 16. 
Risé Stevens will be a soloist on the 
program, which will be televised on 
the ABC-TV Network ut 9:00 p.m., 
EST. Mr. Hendl conducted the Chi- 
cago Symphony in the Sibelius Violin 
Concerto, with Jascha Heifetz as solo- 
ist, when the work was recorded in 
January. 


Licia Albanese sang Butterfly with 
her six-year-old son Peppino, as 
Trouble, with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company on Dec. 19 and with 
the Metropolitan Opera on Dec. 27. 


Aaron Rosand has just acquired one 
of the finest violins, the Ex-Kochanski, 
a Guarnerius del Jest made in 1741. 
Mr. Rosand will play it in late Janu- 
ary, when he is soloist with the De- 
troit Symphony and later with the 
Dallas Symphony. The violin is in- 
sured for $100,000. 


W 
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Paganini Quartet 
To Make World Tour 


The Paganini Quartet, presently en- 
gaged on a 12-week tour of the 
United States, is slated to make a trip 
around the world in 1960, which will 
begin with appearances at the Osaka 
Festival in Japan at the invitation of 
the Japanese newspaper Asahi Shim- 
bun. Also planned for the summer is 
a return to South America, where the 
ensemble had an outstanding success 
in 1957 

Henry Temianka, leader of the 
Paganini Quartet, postponed all con- 
certs scheduled for a period of three 
weeks after Jan. 8 because of the 
death of the quartet's violist, Charles 
Foidart During that time Mr. 
Temianka is attempting to secure a 
replacement 


Ozan Marsh Tours 
With Boston Pops 


Ozan Marsh, pianist, has been chos- 
en by Arthur Fiedler to be featured 
soloist during the sixth national tour 
of the Boston Pops Orchestra. The 
61-date tour, booked by the Judson, 
O'Neill and Judd division of Colum- 
bia Artists Management by arrange- 
ment with the Boston Symphony, 
opened on Jan. 6 in Troy, N. Y. and 
will be terminated on March 6 in 
Allentown, Pa 


Gilda Muhlbauer Wins 
Music League Contract 


The Nationa: Music League has 
awarded a management contract to 
Gilda Muhlbauer, a young American 
violinist who gave a successful New 
York debut in 1953 as a result of 
winning the Naumburg Award. Miss 
Muhlbauer, who studied with Louis 
Persinger, Joseph and Lillian Fuchs, 
was also one of the prize-winners in 
the Marguerite Long-Jacques Thibaud 


competition in Paris. She has per- 
formed extensively throughout the 
East 


Brooklyn To Have 
Spring Opera Season 
Guido Salmaggi, general manager 
of the Brooklyn Opera Company, an- 
nounced that a spring season of opera 
will open at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on April 4. The company 
recently terminated a season including 
performances of “Aida”, “Cavalleria 


Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”, “La 
Bohéme”, “La Traviata”, and “Car- 
men 


Bolshoi Ballet 
re . 

Postpones Visit 

According to an announcement of 
S. Hurok, the visit of the Bolshoi 
Ballet from Moscow, originally sched- 
uled for April, has been postponed 
The delay was requested by Bolshoi 
authorities to enable them to include 
several new productions in the Ameri- 
can season. A definite date will be 
announced later in the spring 


Kuerti and Bakst 
In Pianist Exchange 
Kuerti, 


and 1957 


Anton 
pianist 


American 
Founda- 


young 
Leventritt 
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tion winner, will make a concert tour 
of Poland in the fall of 1959. At the 
same time, in October and November, 
Ryszard Bakst, Polish pianist, will 
tour the United States. The exchange 
was arranged by the Polish Artistic 
Agency and the National Music 
League. The latter organization has 
made similar exchanges in previous 
years with France, Italy, Mexico and 
Brazil. 

Mr. Bakst has toured France, Nor- 
way, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Ru- 
mania, Israel, and China, as well as 
his own country. A Westminster re- 
cording of his will be released next 
September. 


National Artists Sign 
Viennese Mezzo 


Hilde Rossel-Majdan, mezzo- 
soprano of the Vienna State Opera, 
has been signed to a two-year con- 
tract by the National Artists Cor- 
poration. A native of Vienna, she has 
appeared with such conductors as 
Furtwingler, Klemperer, Kleiber, and 
Bruno Walter, as well as sung the 
major mezzo-soprano roles at the 


Vienna opera. She has taken part in 
numerous European festivals and is 





Fayer 


Hilde Rossel-Majdan 


well-known in this country for her 
many recordings under various labels, 
most notably her lieder recitals for 
Westminster 

Also signed by National Artists is 
Katja Georgia, Bulgarian soprano and 
wife of Dimiter Uzunov, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor. Recently she appeared in 
Sofia as Desdemona opposite her hus- 
band’s Otello. 


Town Hall To Present 
Festival of Music 


Town Hall in New York will pre- 
sent its first annual Festival of Music 
with three evening concerts on Feb. 2, 
March 2, and April 6. The purpose 
of the programs, according to Ormond 
Drake, director of Town Hall, “is to 
present great music of educational 
value in an enjoyable and intimate 
concert form”. Artists scheduled to 
participate include Roman Totenberg, 
Mack Harrell, Leonard Rose, Eric 
Simon, Claude Frank, Raymond Han- 
sen, Leonid Hambro, John Wustman, 
a string orchestra, and a woodwind 
ensemble. 


Local 802 Launches 
Advertising Campaign 
A $75,000 newspaper, radio, and 


televis‘on advertising campaign — the 
first of its kind ever sponsored by a 


local labor union—is scheduled to be 
launched on Jan. 15 by Local 802, 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Its purpose, as expressed by Al 
Manuti, the organization’s president, 
is to create more employment for 
members of Local 802 by stimulating 
patronage and use of “live music”. 


Christa Ludwig To Join 
Metropolitan Opera 


Christa Ludwig, mezzo-soprano of 
the Vienna State Opera, will join the 
Metropolitan Opera next season, mak- 
ing her debut as Octavian in “Der 
Rosenkavalier”. Miss Ludwig made 
her first American appearances in 
1957, under the auspices of Michigan 





Fayer 


Christa Ludwig 
State University, in Lansing, and with 
the Chicago Symphony. Miss Ludwig 
is under the management here of 
Willian L. Stein. 


Il Trovatore To Open 
Metropolitan in Fall 
A new production of Verdi's “Il 


Trovatore” will open the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s 75th season on Oct. 26, 


1959. The work will be directed by 
Herbert Graf, with sets and costumes 
by Motley. The main roles will be 
sung by Antonietta Stella, Carlo Ber- 
gonzi, Leonard Warren, and Giulietta 
Simionato, who will make her debut 
at the Metropolitan. - 

Marko Rothmuller, Yugoslavian 
baritone who has sung with the New 
York City Opera, as well as in Vienna, 
London, Glyndebourne and Edin- 
burgh, will make his debut with the 
Metropolitan on Jan. 22, as Kothner 
in “Die Meistersinger”. Other debuts 
in that production will be Sebastian 
Feiersinger, Austrian tenor, and Karl 
Doench, German bass-baritone. 

The Metropolitan has announced 
that its operating deficit for the 1957- 
58 season was $553,383, as compared 
with $610,025 in 1956-57 and $711,- 
491 in 1955-56. The smaller deficit 
was attributed to the ever-increasing 
demand at the box office and a closer 
supervision of expenses. 


Bell Telephone’s 
Second TV Program 


The second new Bell Telephone 
Hour will present an hour-long music 
“special” in color over NBC-TV on 
Feb. 10. The program, consisting of 
American music from jazz to opera, 
will feature Duke Ellington, Ella Fitz- 
gerald, Grant Johannesen, Risé Stev- 
ens, Martha Wright, Russell Nype, 
and Donald Voorhees conducting the 
Bell Telephone Orchestra. 


Paul Kletzki 
To Stay In Dallas 


Dallas.—Paul Kletzki, music direc- 
tor of the Dallas Symphony, has 
signed a three-year contract to con- 
tinue as permanent conductor of the 
orchestra. He will leave in February 
to fulfill conducting engagements 
throughout Europe, and will complete 
the local orchestra season after his 
return. 





Seattle To Spend 15 


Seattle—That this Northwest port 
city will be the site of a “jewel-box” 
World Fair is now assured. Opening 
date for the Century 21 Exposition 
has been set definitely at May 10, 
1961. Plans at present are to keep the 
72-acre site active through September 
1962, after which it will become the 
core of a new Civic Center. 

The official brochure, which may 
be obtained on request from Ewen 
Dingwall, project director of Century 
21 Exposition (address: 312-Ist Ave. 
N., Seattle 9, Wash.), states that there 
will be “a new 3,000-seat concert hall 
with a massive stage equaled only by 
the New York and San Francisco 
opera houses”, where international 
ballet, opera, and symphony events 
are envisaged. 

Funds for site development total 
$7,500,000 each from the City of 
Seattle and the State of Washington. 
The former's share has gone into land 
purchase and planned reconversion of 
the old Civic Auditorium into an all- 
purpose concert-opera-convention hall, 
with possibly an 800-seat hall ad- 
jacent 

In immediate prospect (by March) 
is the choice of an artistic director 
for the performing arts. Already in 
existence is a performing-arts subcom- 
mittee of the statewide Cultural Arts 
Advisory Board for the exposition. 
Chairman of the subcommittee is Mrs. 
Reginald E. Morgan, long active in 
promotional work for both the Ladies 
Musical Club and the Seattle Sym- 
phony. Members include Mrs. Cecilia 


Million on 1961 Fair 


Schultz, recently retired as impresario, 
and this correspondent, among others. 

A strong desire of the subcommit- 
tee is to obtain funds that would allow 
the commissioning of major works 


from several composers of interna- 
tional importance. 
This will be an official United 


States fair, the first since those at 
New York and San Francisco in 1939. 
It is hoped, therefore. that foreign 
governments, particularly those in the 
Far East and in South America, can 
be persuaded to send outstanding at- 
tractions in dance, music, and drama. 
The exposition attendance is esti- 
mated at 10,000,000 persons by a 
survey conducted by Stanford Re- 

search Institute. 
—Maxine Cushing Gray 


San Francisco Opera 
And Ballet Reunited 


San Francisco.— The San Fran- 
cisco Ballet will again take part in 
performances of the San Francisco 
Opera next fall, after an absence of 
one season. William Christensen will 
serve as ballet director for the opera 
engagement, and Lew Christensen will 
serve as a choreographer. 

The ballet was absent from the 
opera season last fall while on tour 
in South America. It left on Jan. 11 
for a four-month tour of the Near 
East. On its return it will start prep- 
arations for the opera season, which 
opens in September. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 

















people than dancers”, wrote 

the late Cecil Smith, former 
editor of MusicaL AMERICA, in 
his book, “Worlds of Music”, re- 
ferring to the rigors of their train- 
ing, the conditions under which 
they dance, and the short period 
when they are at the peak of their 
form. Surely, one of the most gal- 
lant of these is the indefatigable 
Ruth Page, creator of the touring 
Chicago Opera Ballet, who through- 
out a fabulous career has been as- 
sociated with the world’s greatest 
dancers, choreographers, producers 
and designers. 

Born in Indianapolis, Ind., the 
daughter of a distinguished surgeon 
and founder of the James Whitcomb 
Riley Hospital, Dr. Lafayette Page, 
and of a mother who is an accom- 
plished musician; and the sister of 
the famous physician, Dr. Irvine 
Page, head of the research depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Clinic, Miss 
Page began the formal study of 
dancing at the age of 12. Soon 
afterward, she attracted the atten- 
tion of Anna Pavlowa, and danced 
with her on her last South American 
tour. After returning to the United 
States she continued her studies 
with Adolph Bolm and appeared 
with him as the Infanta in “The 
Birthday of the Infanta”, the music 
by John Alden Carpenter, in 1919, 
at the then Chicago Grand Opera. 


° TT "people are no more gallant 


In “Music Box Revue” 


The next two years she toured 
as principal dancer of Irving Ber- 
lin’s “Music Box Revue”, after the 
opening engagement on Broadway, 
which provided the kind of experi- 
ence that was to give her future 
work as dancer and choreographer 
a distinctive American tinge. Short- 
ly thereafter the Chicago Allied 
Arts was organized as the first 
“ballet theatre” in the United States. 
Under the direction of Adolph 
Bolm, Eric DeLamarter, and 
Nicholas Remisoff, Miss Page had 
the distinction of being premiére 
danseuse. She continued her’studies 
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with Maestro Cecchetti at Monte 
Carlo and was subsequently en- 
gaged by the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe. 

For seven summer seasons, as 
ballet mistress of the Ravinia 
Opera, Miss Page shared the fame 
of the opera itself for her solo work 
and her balletic conceptions. Dur- 
ing the winter seasons of 1926-27 
and 1927-28 she became the first 
American guest solo dancer to be 
engaged by the Metropolitan. 

In the spring of 1931 she created 
the role of the Princess in Stravin- 
sky’s “The Story of the Soldier”, 
for the International Society of 
Contemporary Music, and in the 
summer of 1932 she first worked 
with Harald Kreutzberg at the 
Salzburg Festival and for three 
seasons thereafter, joining him in a 
long tour of Japan and China in 
1934, 


Ballets for Exposition 


For the Chicago Century of 
Progress Exposition, Miss Page cre- 
ated a series of special ballets per- 
formed with the Chicago Symphony 
to commemorate the artistic and 
musical advancement of the city. 
At the Exposition she met Bentley 
Stone; their meeting eventually re- 
sulted in a long and artistically 
happy collaboration as principal 
dancers at the revived Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, where 
Miss Page was Director of Ballet 
from 1934 to 1937. About this 
time she inaugurated all-ballet eve- 
nings with the opera company. 

Subsequently the Page - Stone 
Ballet was formed, touring in the 
United States and being the first 
American ballet company to go to 
South America. Since the inception 
of Lyric Opera of Chicago Miss 
Page has been ballet mistress and 
choreographer of the company. 

Her association as  premiére 
danseuse with some of the leading 
dancers of worldwide fame intro- 
duced her to all the major capitals 
of the world. Despite the great fund 
of experience which she gained in 


“As American as apple pie” 


RUTH PAGE ba comtines 


a distinguished career as a touring premiere danseuse 
with choreography and the 


establishment of ballet in her native 
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international . centers wv: culture, 
Miss Page remained as American 
as apple pie. She has made Chicago, 
the heart of the Middle West, her 
home (in private life she is Mrs. 
Thomas Hart Fisher) and the hub 
from which she has toured with her 
own company. 

When I called on her in her 
spacious, modernized apartment on 
Lake Shore Drive she had just 
finished an arduous rehearsal with 
members of her troupe, preparing 
for a three-month tour across the 
continental United States and into 
Canada by way of Vancouver, 
under the aegis of Columbia Artists 
Management. Seemingly unfatigued 
and looking quite soignée in black 
leotard she graciously introduced 
me to Bentley Stone, who was just 
about to leave. Then into the spa- 
cious practice room we went to 
meet some of the members of her 
company, among them Kenneth 
Johnson and Barbara Steele, solo 
dancers with the Lyric Opera Bal- 
let, Veronika Mlakar, Patricia Kle- 
kovic, Atta Buro, Delores Lipinski, 
and Orrin Kayan, whose brother, 
Neal Kayan, will conduct for the 
troupe on the projected tour. 


Ballet Based on “Traviata” 


Later, as we chatted in the large 
living room whose walls were lined 
with costume designs for some of 
her ballet creations, past and pres- 
ent, Marjorie Tallchief and George 
Skibine strolled in. Both dancers 
will star in Miss Page’s new pro- 
duction of “Camille”, based on 
Verdi’s “La Traviata”. Later in the 
year Mr. Skibine will go to Paris 
to take up his duties as the new 
director of ballet at the Paris Opéra, 
where a short time ago he chore- 
ographed “Concerto”, to music by 
Jolivet, with resounding success. 

Speaking of “Camille”, I recalled 
the many ballet creations which 
Miss Page adapted from operas and 
operettas with most fortunate re- 
sults. Among them were “Re- 
vanche”, based on “Il Trovatore”; 
“Guns and Castanets”, a dance 


Middle West 


version of “Carmen”; “Susanna and 
the Barber”, with Rossini’s music; 
“Salome”, to music by Richard 
Strauss; and “The Merry Widow”, 
produced for the first time at Chi- 
cago’s then-named Lyric Theatre 
in 1955, with Alicia Markova and 
Oleg Briansky. 

In discussing these with Miss 
Page she mentioned the original 
creations, “Frankie and Johnny”, 
and “Billy Sunday”, both of which 
were enthusiastically received in 
Paris and other places abroad, as 
well as in the United States, as the 
quintessence of “la culture améri- 
caine a l'art du Ballet”. In “Frankie 
and Johnny” the leading roles were 
mimed by Miss Page and her part- 
ner, Bentley Stone. 


Biblical Subjects Rewarding 


“Billy Sunday” had the distinc- 
tion of having the first spoken dia- 
logue in the history of ballet and 
the added distinction of having 
Frederic Franklin in the name part 
and the one and only Alexandra 
Danilova in the role of Mrs. Poti- 
phar. Miss Page expressed a strong 
interest in Biblical subjects, deem- 
ing the Bible a treasure house of 
human-interest stories that could be 
mimed and set to music. “I would 
love to do an original baliet on the 
‘Song of Solomon’ ”, she said, “if I 
could find the right composer inter- 
ested in doing the music”. 

In speaking of the present state 
of ballet in the United States and 
of its future, she said it was difficult 
for even the most dedicated dancers 
—and all of them are dedicated to 
their work, she added— it was diffi- 
cult, she repeated, to attract pudlic 
interest and support when these 
most gallant artists were obliged to 
dance under certain conditions: 
with scanty scenery—most often, a 
plain backdrop or cyclorama of 
cloth—and unsatisfactory costumes, 
designed more with an eye to the 
necessity of economy than to the 
appropriateness of apparel befit- 
ting the character portrayed. More- 

(Continued on page 19) 











One of the rare Bach portraits painted 
from life. It is in the possession of 
Mr. Scheide 


’ ] HEN I was studying and teaching music 
some 20 years ago I could hardly help 
noticing the attitudes of my colleagues 

toward the composer to whom I was drawn 
as to a magnet, Johann Sebastian Bach. By 
and large the musicologists gave the impression 
that Bach was either too recent for them or that 
he stood too far outside the opera of his day 
and the other developments that led to clas- 
sic symphony. For the teachers of more ele- 
mentary music history and appreciation, on the 
other hand, Bach was too old. He wrote in 
obsolete forms and styles to which they felt 
no response 

I was left with the feeling that this composer, 
to whom they all paid the most servile lip 
service, was really a sort of stepchild in music 
history, standing outside all the fields in which 
one was supposed to be interested. If grandeur 
was imputed to Bach it was a lonely grandeur. 
Everyone came, bowed down and made the 
proper obeisance, and then went about what 
really interested him. 


Action of Sounds in Time 


What is there about Bach that alienates him 
from people today? We may begin our answer 
by first defining music as the art concerned 
with the action of sounds in time. The passage 
of time is apparent to us in at least two ways. 
First there is the measuring of it in uniform 
intervals such as the ticking of a clock. Then 
there is the period during which some purpose- 
ful action takes place with the initial anticipa- 
tion rising in intensity until the completion. 
Superficially these two kinds might be called 
respectively dead time and live time. But a 
better distinction might be drawn by means of 
the idea of purpose. If there is any purpose in 
the ticking of a clock it is certainly not ap- 
parent; one tick is just like another tick. But 
a rising crescendo of music toward a thunder- 
ing climax conveys a sense of purpose that only 
the deaf can miss 

In contrast, the apparent purposelessness of 
the uniform ticking of a clock has something 
inscrutable and inhuman about it. Since every 
moment is identical with every other, one feels 
it might continue throughout eternity. This of 
course introduces a religious perspective. One 
needs no great acquaintance with Baroque 
music to realize how omnipresent is the in- 
sistent, regular rhythmic beat. It is perhaps 
the most fundamental characteristic of the 
style. But inasfar as it persists unchanged 
throughout the course of the piece, behind the 
melodic phrases, the harmonic progressions 
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It is his unique contribution to music that 


his works unite the temporal and eternal worlds 
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and the shifting sonorities, it imparts a subtle 
religious element into the whole composition. 

So far we have talked amost about time and 
rhythm. But it is impossible to talk about 
music very long without mentioning tone or 
sonority. Most musical sounds fall into about 
four categories. Three are the human voice, 
instrumental sounds produced by human 
breath, and instrumental sounds dependent 
on the intensity of human touch. All three are 
basically alike in that the personality of the 
performer can be intimately projected into 
them. In the delicacy of their nuances they 
express the inmost ebb and flow of human 
feeling. This is the music of mankind. Even 
when the mood is religious it remains funda- 
mentally human. It is man’s response to re- 
ligious stimulus. 


Tone of Baroque Organs 


But a fourth type of musical sound fits none 
of these descriptions. This is the mechanically 
regulated wind pressure which produces the 
sound in baroque organs. This is a sound 
much less accessible to human control. It is 
an impersonal and static sound. A note can 
be uniformly sustained for an indefinite period. 
his of course is a definitely non-human quality, 
and the question of dynamics on Bach’s organ 
is not dependent on human phrasing, breath 
or touch. It is dependent solely on the number 
of stops drawn and notes sounding. The more 
one lives with and contemplates the uniqueness 
of true organ sound the more one understands 
why organs have come to be located in 
churches, why man has always considered that 
there was something peculiarly otherworldly 
in their kind of tone. 

There should now be mentioned a type of 


melody that is uniquely appropriate to the 
rigid, impersonal, eternal sound of classic 
organs. This is a tune of the barest simplicity 


consisting of a succession of long-held notes, 
usually of equal length. In the medieval 
church this would be a cantus firmus probably 
(though not always) based on a section of 
Gregorian chant. In the Thuringia of Bach’s 
time the source was the hymn tunes in current 
use (which we call Lutheran chorales), with the 
individual notes lengthened to give them proper 
austerity for exploitation on the organ. 

Thus we find Back working with a rhythm 
clocklike in regularity, unostentatious yet 
all-pervasive, with sounds knowing neither 
human sensitivity nor limitation and with melo- 
dies stressing the long held duration of single 
tones. What possible reason could this man 
have to claim the attention of the secular twen- 
tieth century For we are totally estranged 
from the style I have just described. Our 


rhythms are both more ostentatious and less 
regular, the peculiar organ sound has long 
since lost its dominant place—for years even 
organ builders were ashamed of it and designed 
their instruments deliberately to imitate the 
more sensuous rise and fall of the orchestra— 
and such melody as there is today exists solely 
for human expression. 

But like most of the geniuses of mankind 
Bach is not so simple a phenomenon as so far 
described. It is true that the organ was the 
mighty, sovereign instrument that ruled the 
musical life of much of Europe for centuries. 
This was especially true of the Germans with 
their love of wind instruments and instinct for 
polyphony. But in its shadow developed and 
evolved the instruments that make up the 
modern orchestra. The little church orchestras 
clustered around their organs like baby chicks 
around their mother hens. By Bach’s time these 
children were leaving the nest rejoicing in the 
freshness of new-found virtuosity. This was 
a secular virtuosity and new secular forms 
beckoned them on every hand. The concerto 
(especially for the violin) and the opera capti- 
vated the musical public everywhere. 

At the same time the classical concept of 
tonality was becoming fixed. Equal-tempered 
tuning permitted modulations to all keys. Har- 
monic progression could now take hold and 
guide the course of a musical composition with 
a precision previously impossible. It could 
also dictate the articulation of a melody as 
never before. The new harmonic accompani- 
ment became a powerful force in the direction 
of a homophonic style—music with no more 
than one melody at a time. 


Two Composers’ Decisions 


All these new elements confronted the com- 
posers of the time with acute choices. De- 
cisions were necessary or one was lost. And the 
decisions taken by two of the most powerful 
musical minds of the period have determined 
their place in music history. Handel, as soon 
as he became acquainted with what was going 
on, went straight to Italy, the center of the 
new developments, and promptly mastered 
them. He gave himself up to them and became 
their greatest representative in his time. 

Bach’s decision was different. He also mas- 
tered every new fashion that came his way; no 
one was a more avid copier of music than he. 
But everything he bent to his own purposes; he 
never let go his own anchor. What he did 
was to combine forms and styles in a most strik- 
ing way. He might take a melody of the most 
declamatory and eloquent type, charged with 
intense human emotion, and undergird it with 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Big Trio 

One of the biggest hits of this or 
any other season on television was 
the international exchange of con- 
versation between Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Maria Meneghini Callas 
and Victor Borge on Edward R. 
Murrow’s program, “Small World”, 
on the CBS television network on 
Jan. 4. So brilliantly did this trio 
deliver that a second installment 
was given the following week. Un- 
fortunately, as I write this, a tran- 
script of the second installment is 
not available, but for the benefit of 
those who may not have tuned in 
this gem, I am devoting the entire 
page to the highlights. Here we go: 


BEECHAM: Can I ask Mme. Cal- 
las a most important question? 

MURROW: Please do. 

BEECHAM: It’s agitating all the 
social circles of London, and rumors 
are flying around about it. It con- 
cerns the little disagreement that is 
supposed to have taken place between 
Mme. Callas and a misguided di- 
rector of opera in New York. 

CALLAS: Oh. 

BEECHAM: Now, 
startling rumors is... 

CALLAS: Yes. 

BEECHAM: . that this Mme. 
Callas is supposed to have hit the 
gentleman on the head with a bottle 


of brandy, and I want to know if 
that’s true or not. 
CALLAS: Sir Thomas Beecham, 


the newspapers have written so much 
and so much—God only knows. I 
would advise whoever reads those 
newspapers not to believe the half of 
the half, and I don’t believe anything, 
because when I read it, I have the 
shocks of my life. 

BEECHAM: Or was it a bottle of 
something else, Madame? 

CALLAS: But I never threw any- 
thing at any one. Unfortunately; I 
wish I did. 


Lost Opportunity 


BEECHAM: You never did? Oh, 
what a lost opportunity. 

CALLAS: Isn’t it terrible? Well, 
you know, there are—yes, you are 
very right. There may be a next time. 

BORGE: Be careful, Maria. 

CALLAS: Yes that’s just it. Well, 
you see, we remember to be ladies, 
and we can’t do that, and then it 
would be a shame for the bottle, you 
know—really. I would never ruin a 
bottle of wine on the head of a per- 
son that is deserving the bottle on 
his head. Don’t you think so, Sir 
Thomas Beecham? 

BEECHAM: Spirits, not wine. 

CALLAS: Well, Mr. Murrow, you 
know, they say so many things be- 
cause, because they are trying so hard 
in one way or another to get me down, 
and so they just invent the most in- 
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one of the most — 


What 
listen to 


teresting and intriguing things. 


can I do? I just sit and 
them, and there you are. 

MURROW: I think this might be 
a good time to change the subject. . . . 

BEECHAM: Yes. 

MURROW: I wonder if I might 
raise the question of the relationship 
between the performer and the audi- 
ence. Sir Thomas Beecham has, on 
occasion, lectured his patrons on au- 
dience deportment, and he once, by 
the way, called my home state of 
Washington an intellectual dust bin, 
and he referred to British audiences 
as barbarians. Miss Callas, on occa- 
sion, has let audiences know how she 
feels. What is the relationship of a 
performer to an audience? Who 
serves whom? Borge, would you 
start? 

BORGE: Well, it is a very difficult 
question to answer for me in com- 
pany with Mme. Callas and Sir 
Thomas, because our audiences and 
their reaction are entirely different. 
My relation with an audience is the 
same as my relation to guests and 
friends in a drawing room. The re- 
action from the audience must be 
spontaneous as must my reaction to- 
ward the audience be, or at least it 
must seem like that. A performer, a 
singer or a conductor must not feel 
the audience at all, but must perform 
for themselves and let the audience 
be present. 


Audience Must Be Hypnotized 


BEECHAM: It’s very simple, Mr. 
Murrow. A performer, whether he’s 
a conductor or a singer, must hyp- 
notize the audience into believing that 
he or she is the only person in the 
world who knows that piece and how 
to sing or conduct it or play it, and 
if he doesn’t succeed, he’s no good. 

BORGE: I must just say, if I may 
say this remark-——that for me, I must 
be the only person in the world so 
long as my audience is there, because 
I do a one-man show. 

CALLAS: Well, I can’t say what 
Sir Thomas Beecham said, though it’s 
made a wonderful impression on me, 
but it is true that you must convince 
the public that what you do is right, 
and maybe sometimes you make a 
mistake—sometimes you mix things 
up, but so long as the public doesn’t 
catch on. Now, the real relationship, 
according to me, between public and 
the performer is that the performer 
is convinced of what he does no mat- 
ter even if he isn’t, because in shop 
—that is when he works—when he 
studies, he is not at all convinced; 
sometimes he is desperately miserable 
over some works, but his job is— 
whatever he does—to convince the 
public that it’s the most beautiful 
thing in the world, the most easiest 
thing in the world, which many times 
is not the case. It’s extremely difficult 
when great art should be given with 
the extreme ease and maybe some- 
times it’s so difficult that you really 
can’t stand it. Am ‘I right, Sir 
Thomas? 

BEECHAM: You're talking sense. 
Yes, damn good sense. 

CALLAS: And the public should, 
of course, respect this fatigue of the 
artist because the artist in that mo- 
ment gives everything he has at that 


moment. His whole being is in this 
purpose. The least that the public 
can do is try to understand and ap- 
preciate. So it’s all, you see, one. 
The artist at that moment dedicates 
himself, and the person that listens 
is trying to capture and to get what- 
ever he can out of this. That is, it 
should be a mutual understanding. 
Some times, for instance, when you 
finished a certain beautiful piece or 
beautiful bit of phrasing or of act or 
something like that, and the public 
is just in ecstasy—the so-called trance 
or so-called hypnotizing that Sir 
Thomas Beecham said before, then 
you know you've done it. 

BEECHAM: Yes, I go farther. I 
think the supreme demonstration of 
art and accomplishment on the part 
of the performer, whatever he is do- 
ing, is to leave the audience under 
the impression that that performance 
could never be bettered in this world. 

BORGE: And in this case the 
claque comes in handy sometimes. 

CALLAS: Sir Thomas Beecham 
calls it hypnotism. I call it atmos- 
phere, and it’s mysticism, or what- 
ever it is, then all of a sudden some 
one yells his head off “Brava”, you 
know, intending to do so much ‘Rood, 
and irritates the one who wants peace 
and quiet to enjoy or to stay in that 
atmosphere. 

BORGE: Also, wasn’t a perform- 
ance intended to be accepted and 
understood while it was on, and there- 
fore, when the person, all of a sud- 
den, screams “Bravo”, isn’t it because 
he has been hypnotized? 

CALLAS: That is fine, but not dur- 
ing the piece or not at the end of a 
piece when immediately another beau- 
tiful piece comes along. 

BORGE: Mme. Callas, wouldn't it 
be right then if the composer had 
made slight pause for applause? 

CALLAS: They did, in fact, Mr. 
Borge. There are the old operas 
where a piece is called pezzo chiuso 
which means that the aria is finished, 
and there is a space for applause. 

BORGE: That's where the claques 
come in. 

CALLAS: Well, there you are. 
Now, if the claque exists then it’s not 
an applause. 


Claques on TV Now 


BORGE: So far as the hired ap- 
plause or claques is concerned, it has 
by now contaminated television and 
radio — this which originally started 
in the opera house and in the concert 
hall. It is devastating for a humorist, 
for instance, or any kind of performer 
of quality, to prove any more that it 
is spontaneity that counts and wit- 
ticism that counts versus 95 per cent 
of the shows which are supposed to 
be comedy which are underlined 
every five seconds with enormous 
laughter which is taken from tapes 
or cans, or whatever you call it, and 
the audience have learned to react 
to an announcer who comes in and 
raises his hand and does this—now 
applaud — now don’t; now applaud, 
now don’t, as if there were the great- 
est performer who had just per- 
formed. Where is the individual spon- 
taneity? It is lost with this and this 
form for performance; it is devastating 
for the original or great performer. 


CALLAS: Yes, you're very right. 

BEECHAM: We don’t want any 
applause anyway. In London, after 
my concerts — after I have played 
the program, they want encores, and 
they want speeches from me, and 
then they won't go, and I have to 
threaten them with a fire hose, and 
then they go. 

BORGE: If it weren't for the ap- 
plause my shows would only be half 
as long, I am sorry to say. 

BEECHAM: Well, I will tell you 
another little incident about claques. 
Well, many years ago, the audience 
at Covent Garden insisted on applaud- 
ing in the wrong place. I turned around 
and told them to shut up, and they 
shut up, and for three weeks there 
was no applause in that theatre at all. 
The Italian singers who expected ap- 
plause occasionally, generally after 
each song, were very depressed and 
wanted to go home, and one wag said 
the silence was so profound that he 
distinctly heard an H dropped. And 
this went on and went on, so one 
evening I had to dispel this awful 
condition so I allowed three pieces 
of a concert to go by in silence, and 
then I turned around and addressed 
the public, and I said: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, we will now pray,” and 
that broke the spell. 

BORGE: And then you had ap- 
plause. 

BEECHAM: 
a little, you 
their normal 
things. 

BORGE: Well, I would be awfully 
sorry if I had to avoid applause. 
However, I am of the opinion that 
the great singers of all times always 
had claques. Maybe not always for 
themselves but to destroy other sing- 
ers in the same opera. 


No, they just giggled 
know, but recovered 
outlook toward such 


Hisses, Coughs, Insults 

CALLAS: I’ve had a hard experi- 
ence about that. You see, sometimes 
there is claque against even an artist 
paid by organizations, by individual 
artists, by goodness knows whom—to 
bother an artist—maybe applaud him 
— maybe hiss — maybe, you know, 
bother or cough or insult or things 
like that. I would avoid completely, 
anyway, the claque. 

BEECHAM: Now I don’t know 
much about claques, because nearly 
30 years ago that I abolished them 
at Covent Garden. 

MURROW: You've conducted all 
over the world. Where do you find 
the best audiences and the worst? 

BEECHAM: The best opera, con- 
cert audiences in the world are in 
London, easily. 

MURROW: And the worst? 

BEECHAM: The worst—I wouldn't 
like to say what are the worst audi- 
ences, because I play in a great many 
countries, and I don’t want, on the 
next occasion I go to a particular 
country, to have either .bottles or 
brickbats thrown at me. I like some- 
thing soft and squashy like a tomato 
or an onion. 

MURROW: Borge. Where do you 
find the best and the worst audiences? 

BORGE: Well, the worst audiences 
in my career have been the ones who 
didn’t show up. 
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Copland Conducts 
Little Orchestra 


Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor Aaron Cop- 
land, guest conductor. William War- 
field, baritone. Town Hall, Dec. 15 
Serenade No. 5, D major, 

K. 204 Mozart 
Music for the Theatre Copland 


Kammersymphonie Schoenberg 
Old American Songs 


and Il 


Op. ¥ 
*', Sets I 
Copland 


This was a deeply moving occasion, 
and I only wish that this concert 
could have been given in Russia and 
everywhere where we want peo- 
ple to know how good American mu- 
sic and American artists can be 
Never has William Warfield sung 
more superbly than in wonder 
ful settings of old American 
and the Little Orchestra outdid 
for the composer - conductor 
Copland. No wonder the audience 
up and cheered at the close 
it was a tribute a stirring perform 
of very beautiful music and 
to an American master. Cop 

best music has a soundness, 
a sweetness, and a strength of fibre 
that grow ever impressive with 
time 

Copland’s first set of arrangements 
of five old American songs was fin- 
ished in 1950 and had its New York 
premiere on Jan. 28, 1951, when 
William Warfield sang it with the 
composer at the piano. The second 
of five was finished in 1952, and 
this was its first complete New York 
performance with the orchestral ac- 
companiment. Copland has done for 
popular folk song in the United States 
what Bartok did for his native Hun- 
garian songs—he has given them a 
setting that respects and comprehends 
their origins and naive charm but adds 
a masterly comment, an artistic 
framework that gives them a place 
in our concert life 

Mr. Warfield’'s 
absolutely flawless 
man’s call of the 
seemed to roll and 
of river water) to 
phrase of the last one 
Chaw he summoned up for us an 
amazing variety of early American 
vistas: the salty humor of early politi 
cal campaigns, the sentimental draw- 
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these 
songs, 

itself 
Aaron 


stood 
to 
ance 
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land’s 
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set 
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boat- 
(which 
over miles 
lusty final 
‘Ching-a-ring 


performances 
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the 





William Warfield 


ballad, the 
dance 
lullabies 
the 
each, 
with 
conviction 


luminous piety 
ritual of the 
and nonsense 
fervor of the 
his powerful 
consummate 


ing-room 
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Shakers, folk 
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Having heard Leonard Bernstein 
conduct a dazzling performance of 
the “Music for the Theatre” with the 


Philharmonic only a few days previ- 


ously, I was curious to see how Mr. 
Copland’s conducting of the original 
chamber orchestra version would 


compare. It was (in its much quieter 
and meticulous way) even more ex- 
citing and much more moving. For 
a composer, Mr. Copland is an ex- 
cellent conductor. He brought out 
new eloquence in this music both in 
the rowdy jazz-inspired episodes and 
in the introspective sections in which 
we feel a typically American loneli- 
ness and looking toward vast hori- 
Zons 

Not to be outdone, Thomas Scher- 
man and the orchestra gave a truly 
inspired performance of the Schoen- 
berg Kammersymphonie—one of the 
unmistakably great works of our cen- 
tury and as fascinating today as it was 


45 years ago. In this unbelievably 
rich work we have a Straussian com- 
plexity of texture and gorgeousness 
of harmony united with a classical 
lucidity of form. But what makes it 
unique is its feverish, flame-like in- 
Spiration The musical shapes and 


patterns leap and tangle and melt to- 
gether like wisps of cloud on a stormy 
day. Only to genius is such calculated 
spontaneity possible R. S 


Milstein Soloist 
With Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 


mandy, conductor. Nathan Milstein. 
violinist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 16 

“Leonore” Overture No. 1 Beethoven 
Symphony No. 2 Beethoven 
Violin Concerto Beethoven 


Eugene Ormandy’s master ensem- 
ble, paying its fourth seasonal visit to 
New York, highlighted its lustrous 
playing with one of the most beauti- 
ful solo violins that can be heard to- 
day. Nathan Milstein, the magnetic 
podium personality, who, in an almost 
unbelievably perfect fusion of inter- 
pretation, musical insight, and tech- 
nique, appears to be at the peak of 
his artistry, seems to have a special 
rapport with the Philadelphians. May 
it be because 29 years ago he made 
his American debut with this orches- 
tra, may it be because of Mr. Or- 
mandy’s infinitely polished, congenial 
accompaniment, never has this listen- 
er heard a more moving, impeccably 
balanced performance of the con- 
certo 

Mr. Milstein has his own way of 
playing the violin. He holds the in- 
strument with a minimum of shoulder 
support, his strokes, immensely swift 
and broad, originate entirely in 
shoulder and upper arm, and his wrist 


is practically inflexible. Yet, his bow 
changes are absolutely inaudible, and 
his spiccato has incredible lightness 
and accuracy. His left hand security. 
in scale work, double stoppings, and 
pitch is beyond any approach, and his 
vibrato, applied with discriminating 
taste, an inexhaustible source of color 
and variety Enthusiastic applause 
thanked an artist, who n one 
listener almost feel that he had heard 
this overplayed work for the first time 

Two relatively seldom heard Bee 
thoven compositions, the onore” 
Overture, No. | and the Symphony 
No. 2, made the first part of the eve- 
ning equally rewarding. Mr. Ormandy 
led his forces to note perfect pre- 











cision, dynamically as well as rhyth- 
mically. If one missed some of the 
heart and melancholy in the Larghetto 
of the Second Symphony, one was 


fully remunerated by the forceful ex- 
uberance with which the Scherzo and 
tossed 


F. S. 


the 
off. 


final Allegro molto were 





Bechert 
Nathan Milstein 
Juilliard Performs 
Dallapiccola Job 
Juilliard Concert Hall, Dec. 19. 


A distinguished audience was on hand 
for the United States premiere of 
Luigi Dallapiccola’s sacra rappresent- 
azione “Job”, at the Juilliard Concert 
Hall on Dec. 19, with Frederick 
Prausnitz conducting. Participants in- 
cluded the Juilliard Opera Theatre, 
Chorus, and Orchestra and the cast of 
principals was made up of Adolph 
Anderson (Narrator), Jerome Heller 
(Job), Marnell Higley, Patricia Hick- 
ey, Harold Johnson, and Bruce Abel 
(Four Messengers), and Alpha 
Brawner, Chung Hee Lee, and Clifton 
Steere (Friends of Job). Alternates 
scheduled for roles at the Jan. 9 re- 
peat performance were Chicko Sakata 
and Jerome Mann. Dallapiccola as- 
signs the roles of God and Satan to 
the chorus in this work. The work 
was given in English. 

Production and stage direction were 
in the hands of Frederic Cohen and 
Elsa Kahl. Tseng Yu-ho designed the 
set and costumes; and Thomas De 
Gaetani directed the lighting and 
technical effects 

The work was repeated after a 
brief intermission, so that the au- 
dience would have the opportunity to 
soak it in a bit, after first impact. 

In 1950, while Dallapiccola was in 
London, the sculptor Jacob Epstein 
gave him a photograph of his “Behold 
the Man”, and this work was con- 
stantly in the composer’s mind while 
he was writing his dramatic oratorio. 
“Job” had its first performance in 
Rome in 1950. 

In his enthusiastic program notes 
on the work, Mr. Prausnitz calls at- 
tention to the breadth of Dallapic- 
cola’s culture and his passionate con- 
cern with human problems. He lauds 
him as “a master craftsman who is so 
skilled in the use of his materials that 
the strictest compositional devices 
(double and triple canon, inversion 
and retrograde) become in his hands 
perfect vehicles for apparent artistic 
freedom.” 

The entire work is based on one 
tone row, but Dallapiccola “allows 
himself such latitude in the manipula- 
tion and in the permutation of its 
tones that it turns into a practically 





new row when it pleases him.” Mr. 
Prausnitz gives some amusing exam- 
ples of the composer's technical tours 
de force. Thus, the words “the Lord 
has taken away” are accompanied by 
the inversion of the music to the 
words “thou hast blessed the work of 
his hands”. 

In view of Dallapiccola’s high place 
in contemporary Italian composition 
and the profound respect in which he 
is held by his fellow-artists, and in 
view of the hard work that the Juil- 
liard School must have put into this 
performance, I wish that I could agree 
with Mr. Prausnitz. But, at first ex- 
posure, I have seldom felt so dis- 
appointed by a new work. 

The Book of Job is one of the 
glories of the Bible, and I found in 
Dallapiccola’s music not a trace of 
its visionary splendor, verbal mag- 
nificence, and psychological insight. 
The speaking chorus (used canonical- 
ly as well as in unison) seemed a 
feeble device to represent the figures 
of God and Satan in the original; and 
Mr. Prausnitz is completely wrong, it 
seems to me, in claiming that “the 
purely symbolic, unreal quality of all 
its actors, except Job, brings the hu- 


manity of this Man of Sorrows into 
high relief’. On the contrary, it is 
precisely because it is so intensely 


human, that the Biblical drama moves 
us so deeply. 

Both the thematic materials and 
Dallapiccola’s manipulation of them 
seemed curiously gray and inert. Cer- 
tain passages were curiously old-fash- 
ioned, almost sentimental in their 
melodic contours, and at one point 
the organ broke in with something 
that sounded | for all the world like 
“storm-music” in the days of silent 
motion pictures. 

The young singers and the orchestra 
strove mightily (and sometimes suc- 
cessfully) to perform the difficult 
score with clarity and _ inspiration. 
But, in all humility, considering the 
music’s nature and the time it takes 
to comprehend such a work, I must 
confess that I found it singularly un- 
communicative. It did not even seem 
challenging. And to a lover of the 
King James Version, its handling of 
verbal rhythms and images was im- 
possible. —Robert Sabin 


Oratorio Society of New York 

Carnegie Hall, Dec. 19—The Ora- 
torio Society of New York, in its 
86th season, gave its 135th perform- 


ance of Handel’s “Messiah”, with Al- 
fred Greenfield as guest conductor. 
As in recent years, the unabridged 


Coopersmith edition was used. It was 
a notably smooth and steady, warm 
and mellow performance. More might 
have been done to bring out more 
vitally the score’s contrasts in dynam- 
ics, its expressivity, but there was 
some fine orchestral playing. The 
chorus sounded well except that the 
alto section needed more body. One 
happy innovation was the absence of 
the organ in this performance. 
Janet Southwick, the soprano so- 
loist, displayed an agile voice with 
a pleasing quality. Her singing was 
not always impeccable with regard to 
evenness of timbre and amplitude. 
Howard Jarrett’s voice was not al- 
ways as strongly projected or colorful 
as one desired, but he sang smoothly 
and musically. His ornamentation in 
“Every valley shall be exalted” was 
both appropriate and interesting. 
Beatrice Krebs was the most im- 
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pressive of the quartet of soloists. 
One enjoyed the glowing softness of 
her contralto, the clarity and grace- 
fulness of her singing. The fineness of 
her musical instincts was displayed 
particularly in “He was despised”. 

John MacDonald, the bass, sang stal- 
wartly and expressively, if not with 
all the resonance or surety of intona- 
tion one wanted. Albert Fuller was 
at the harpsichord. —D. J.B 


Philharmonic Offers 
All-Bach Program 
New York Philharmonic, Leonard 


Bernstein, conductor. Rosalyn Tureck, 
pianist-conductor; Maria _ Stader, 


soprano; Florence Kopleff, contralto; 
Russell Oberlin, counter-tenor; Jan 
Peerce, tenor; Norman Farrow, bass. 


Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, direc- 
tor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 20: 


ALL-BACH PROGRAM 
Cantata, “Jauchzet Gott in allen 
den”, for soprano and orchestra; 
Concerto No. 1, in D minor; 
erto No. 7, in G minor; 
in D major 


Lan- 
Piano 
Piano Con- 
“Magnificat”, 


For its Christmas concerts the New 
York Philharmonic offered its listen- 
ers a special treat—an all-Bach pro- 
gram with no less than two conductors 
and seven soloists. Leonard Bernstein 
directed the cantata, with Maria 
Stader as soloist, and the “Magni- 
ficat”, but he turned over this duty 
for the two Bach concertos to Rosa- 
lyn Tureck, who not only conducted 
but was her own soloist as well. 

Two more different approaches to 
Bach’s music would be hard to im- 
agine, even considering the different 
nature of the various works involved. 
Miss Tureck saw little that is light- 
hearted in the concertos and presented 
them as somber in character. Mr. 
Bernstein’s treatment of his share of 
the program was extrovert and flash- 
ing with sunlight. On the other hand, 
Miss Tureck had obviously given 
great thought to detail, while Mr. 
Bernstein, perhaps at the expense of 


risking some ragged edges, was in- 
volved with the broad line, particu- 
larly in the “Magnificat” choruses, 


and the architectural whole. 

Perhaps it was her dual task as both 
conductor and pianist that restricted 
the spriteliness and the lively rhythmic 
flow that contributed to make Miss 
Tureck’s recent solo recital in New 
York so magnificent. In the two con- 
certos her pianism was commanding 
in its security, often beautiful in tonal 
quality, and if one did not agree with 
the music’s interpretation, her ideas 
were always consistent and authorita- 
tively expounded on her own terms. 

The “Magnificat” was characterized 
by the high standards of singing of 
the soloists. The rich voice of Flor- 
ence Kopleff, the flute-like singing of 
Miss Stader, and the pure tone of 
Russell Oberlin blended together to 
make their trio memorable. Praise 
also belongs to the stylistic singing of 
Jan Peerce, Norman Farrow’s inter- 
pretation of his aria, and the en- 
thusiasm of the Schola Cantorum. In 
the cantata “Jauchzet Gott in allen 
Landen” Miss Stader amazed by her 
control over the difficult coloratura 
passages,—and William Vacchiano’s 
trumpet obbligato in the same work 
was indeed commendable.—F. M. Jr. 


Philharmonic Led 
By Kostelanetz 


New York Philharmonic, Andre 
Kostelanetz conducting. Arthur 
Whittemore and Jack Lowe, duo- 


pianists; Carnegie Hall, Dec. 21: 


“The Marriage of Figaro” Overture 
Mozart 

Capriccio Espagnole .. Rimsky-Korsakoff 

“Scottish Ballad” Britten 


January 15, 1959 





Frank 

Andre Kostelanetz 
‘Frontiers,’ Op. 34 Creston 
“Mississippi” Suite Grofe 
‘The Merry Widow” Suite Lehar 


The Sunday before Christmas was 
a busy one for members of the Phil- 
harmonic. In the afternoon they 
played a long all-Bach program, and 
just a few hours later, they were back 
on the stage of Carnegie Hall for the 
first of three special Sunday night 
concerts under the direction of Andre 
Kostelanetz. 

For the past three seasons, Mr. 
Kostelanetz has conducted a Satur- 
day night series. With the new Phil- 
harmonic schedule, these programs— 
one less than last season—are to be 
given on Sunday. 

With the exception of the Britten 
and Creston pieces, the program was 
made up of quite familiar fare, most 
of it conducted by Mr. Kostelanetz in 
past seasons. It was good to hear the 
“Scottish Ballad,” for it seldom gets a 
hearing in New York. Mr. Britten 
wrote it in 1941 while he was living 
in the United States. He makes in- 
direct reference to several folk 
melodies, and the climax, following 
some intricate variations for the 
pianos, is a brilliant toccata. The 
soloists and orchestra performed com- 
mendably 

The audience—a large one—was 
not as youthful or as enthusiastic as 
the young, college-age couples who 
overflowed the hall on past Satur- 
day nights. But it was sufficiently re- 
sponsive to draw a trio of popular 
encores by Grofé, Humperdinck, and 
Johann Strauss —W. I 


Scherman Conducts 
Berlioz Oratorio 


Carnegie Hall, Dec. 22.—The Little 
Orchestra Society’s presentation of 
“L’Enfance du Christ” by Berlioz has 
become a Christmas tradition in New 
York. This was the eighth consecutive 
presentation of the work under 
Thomas Scherman’s direction. Like the 
previous performances, it was an eve- 
ning of sublime, moving music. 

New in the familiar cast—Martial 
Singher and Leopold Simoneau have 
sung in “L’Enfance” for all eight per- 
formances here—was Florence Kop- 
leff, as Mary. Miss Kopleff’s resonant 
contralto has been heard in New York 
many times with orchestra and 
oratorio groups. The music of Mary 
is well suited to her, and she was a 
notable addition to the other fine 
singers. 

Jan Rubes sang the roles of Poly- 
dorus and Le Pére de Famille for the 
second time. The American Concert 
Choir, under Margaret Hillis’ direc- 
tion, made major contributions to the 
evening's success. The chorus, “Joseph! 
Marie! Ecoutez-nous!,” floating down 
from the Carnegie Hall balcony, and 
the “L’Adieu des Bergers” at the be- 
ginning of Part II were but two of 
the deeply moving moments in this 
work. —W 


Monmouth Little Symphony 


Carnegie Hall, Dec. 26.—Concerts 
Foundation presented a benefit con- 
cert for the Chinese Christian Home 
for the Aged Fund. The Monmouth 
Little Symphony, Louis Miraglia, con- 
ductor, played the Overture to Moz- 
art’s “The Marriage of Figaro” and 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. The 
orchestra had a smooth and well-inte- 
grated sound. The Beethoven work 
had a melodious interpretation, some- 
times on the listless side. 

Gertrude Ribla was to have ap- 
peared with the orchestra, but, due 
to inadequate rehearsal time, came 
with an accompanist, Alfred Heller. 
She sang “Ritorna vincitor” from 
“Aida” and “Vissi d’arte” from 
“Tosca” with the intensity, style, and 
technical finish of one with many 
years of operatic stage experience. 
Her vocal quality varied. 

Anita Lee, soprano, was the lucent- 
voiced singer of “Un bel di” from 
“Madama Butterfly” and other selec- 


tions. Rev. Frederick Schalow, bari- 
tone, sang “Darkness shall cover the 
earth” and the preceding recitative 


from Handel's “Messiah”. His mel- 
low voice was capably, if not compell- 
ingly, used. Elizabeth Lu accom- 
panied. 

Music in a popular vein was con- 
ducted with finesse by another guest, 
D’Artega, with Val Valente, tenor, as 
soloist. Chinese folk songs were sung 
by the Chinese Chorus of New York, 


Wing Hee Wong, director. oD: 5. &, 
Barbirolli Returns 
After 16 Years 

New York Philharmonic, Sir John 


Barbirolli conducting. Gina Bachauer, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 


Introduction and Allegro for Strings 
Elgar 

Piano Concerto No. 2, in B flat major 

: Brahms 

Symphony No. 8, in D minor 


Vaughan Williams 


A young and relatively inexperi- 
enced conductor, John Barbirolli suc- 
ceeded Arturo Toscanini as musical 
director of the Philharmonic in 1937. 
He had a rather bumpy time of it, as 
almost anybody would have under the 
circumstances, and he departed with 
good will all around in 1943 (after 
four years as conductor and two as 
guest conductor) to assume director- 
ship of the renowned Hallé Orchestra 
in his native England. He returns 
now, after 16 years, as Sir John Bar- 
birolli, having done an outstanding 
piece of work with the Manchester 
orchestra which won him recognition 
from the throne, a mature, fully as- 
sured and highly refined artist. 

Following the Philharmonic’s pro- 
gramming plan for the season, Sir 
John is concentrating on British mu- 
sic, and he revealed his special gift 





John Barbirolli 





for it in Elgar’s jolly piece for string 
quartet and orchestra, which benefited 
greatly from the ministrations of the 
Philharmonic’s first-chair men, John 
Corigliano, Leopold Rybb, William 
Lincer, and Laszlo Varga, functioning 
as the solo quartet. 

But even more revealing was his 
performance of Vaughan Williams’ 
Eighth Symphony, dated 1956 and 
dedicated to Sir John, which is a tour 
de force of orchestral color and spe- 
cial effects. It is Vaughan Williams 
at his most spectacular, which means 
that every hue of the orchestral 
palette, from vibraphone to “Turandot 
gongs”, is splashed on the canvas 
somewhere, and there are special 
pieces to set off the virtues and skills 
of the main choirs—the Scherzo for 
the winds and the Cavatina for the 
strings. The percussion have their 
clangorous picnic in the opening Fan- 
tasia and the closing Toccata. The 
work is a veritable Joseph's coat of 
shapes and colors, and Sir John ex- 
hibited it with just the right amount 
of sportiveness and festivity. 

His collaboration with Gina 
Bachauer in the Brahms concerto was 
another evidence of the distance Sir 
John has come as a seasoned artist. 
Miss Bachauer is a pianist of marked 
individuality and independence, as 
well as great virtuosity, yet Sir John 
joined with her in a musical partner- 
ship which knew no disagreements in 
matters of tempo, dynamics or phras- 
ing and seemingly had attained in 
rehearsal a complete unanimity of 
feeling about the whole concept of 
the piece. Miss Bachauer was in rare 
form and her formidable technique 
was functioning with uncommon re- 
silience. It was a happy union of 
minds and hands as, indeed, the entire 
evening was a warm and happy re- 
union for all concerned. R. E. 


Fromm Foundation 
Honors Stravinsky 


Symphony Orchestra, Robert Craft 
conducting. Schola Cantorum, Hugh 
Ross, director. Bethany Beardslee, so- 
prano; Beatrice Krebs, contralto; Wil- 
liam Lewis and James Wainner, 
tenors; Mac Morgan, baritone; Rob- 
ert Oliver, bass. Town Hall, Jan. 4, 
3:00: 


Syegpeame of Wind Instruments 
(1920) Stravinsky 
Altenberg Lieder, Op. 4 (1912) Berg 
(First United States performance) 
Five Pieces for Orchestra, Op. 16 
(1909—revised 1949) Schoenberg 
“Threni—id est Lamentationes 
Jeremiae Prophetae” 
(1957-58) Stravinsky 
(First United States performance) 


Poets, painters, dancers— not to 
speak of musicians —thronged this 
Fromm Foundation concert in honor 
of Igor Stravinsky, who took a single 
modest bow at the close, after many 
had left the hall. It was a deeply 
moving occasion, not only because of 
the presence of a living master, but 
because of the spiritual presence of 
two other masters of our céntury, 
Alban Berg and Arnold Schoenberg, 
both of whom were represented on the 
program by pathbreaking works. 

Robert Craft, a truly dedicated 
servant of the music of our time, had 
arranged a program that was in itself 
a crushing answer to the musical 
bigotry that has confused so much 
contemporary criticism. Time was 
when the Stravinskians and the Scho- 
enbergians (particularly the less tal- 
ented hangers-on) would hear no 
good of each other. Today, we can 
see that the two schools are actually 
separate branches of the mainstream 
of music. In his old age, Stravinsky 
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has adopted some of the 12-tone serial 
principles and techniques stemming 
from Schoenberg, but he has done so 
without sacrificing one iota of his 
own creative personality and style. 

How many times did Schoenberg 
himself point out to friends and foes 
that the techniques employed by a 
composer are of minor significance 
it is how the composer uses them that 
determines the quality of his music! 

Stravinsky's new “Threni” is a beau- 
tiful case in point. Nothing that he 
has produced bears more clearly the 
imprint of his artistic profile and char- 
acteristic textures “Stravinsky” is 
written in every measure. The less 
we trouble ourselves at first hearing 
about the “new” techniques the better. 
The work was commissioned by the 
North German Radio (Hamburg) and 
was performed for the first time by its 
musicians at the 1958 Venice Festival 
under Stravinsky 

The “Lamentations of Jeremiah” 
are called “Threni” in the Vulgate, 
and the use of the Latin language is 
admirably suited to Stravinsky's cool, 


objective, and classically conceived 
treatment of his texts. What moved 
me most about this work was its 


exquisite workmanship, its marvelous 
clarity and expressive precision. 


Although it uses six solo voices, 
mixed chorus and full orchestra, the 
score is delicate in its proportions. 
There are no tuttis, no massive effects 
of volume or textural complexity. 


Solo voices and instruments predomi- 
nate, and the fascinating canonical 
passages are perfectly exposed. Even 
the rhythmic chanting of the choral 
passages is never heavy or vehement 
Following his illustrious predecessors 
of former epochs, Stravinsky has set 
the Hebrew letters at the beginnings 
of the verses in exquisitely spaced and 


colored episodes that set off each 
section 

I cannot agree with those who find 
in his “Threni” a profound and touch- 
ing act of penitence, but I do agree 


that it is a marvelously wrought work 
by a master musician. The vocal solo- 
ists, the chorus, and the orchestra all 
performed with exemplary security 
and taste under Mr. Craft's sensitive 
leadership 

Alban Berg's feverishly dramatic, 
fantastically poetic, and explosive Five 


Songs to Postcard Texts by Peter 
Altenberg take us into an entirely 
different world from Stravinsky's 


chaste meditations. When two of these 
songs were performed at a concert on 


March 31, 1913, in Vienna, under 
the baton of Arnold Schoenberg, they 
precipitated a riot that ended in the 
police court and that was heard 


around the musical world. Even today 
they seem incredibly bold, as well as 





Columbia Records 


Igor Stravinsky (left) and Robert 
Craft preparing Fromm concert 
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incredibly beautiful. The youthful 
composer handles his gigantic appa- 
ratus with a deftness that is born of 
inspiration. The longest song is 55 
measures long; the shortest only 11; 
yet each evokes a whole world. 

Bethany Beardslee sang the fear- 
somely difficult voice parts with su- 
perb musicianship, if with a somewhat 
pale and small tone. Not merely tech- 
nically but interpretatively she had 
mastered them, as had Mr. Craft and 
the orchestra. 

Schoenberg’s Five Pieces for Or- 
chestra constitute one of the miracles 
of modern music. They left the au- 
dience gasping (and wildly applaud- 
ing) on this occasion, as they invari- 
ably do. (People rioted when they 
were first performed 50 years ago). 

It was good to hear once again 
Stravinsky's lovely tribute to Debussy, 
the Symphonies of Wind Instruments 
with their magical timbres and har- 


monies. Once more, blessings on the 
Fromm Foundation. —R. S. 
Barbirolli Leads 
Arnold Overture 

New York Philharmonic, Sir John 


Barbirolli, conducting. Gina Bachauer, 


pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 4, 3:00 
p.m. 

“Tam o’Shanter” Overture Arnold 
(First New York Performance) 
Piano Concerto No. 2 Brahms 
Symphony No. 4 Dvorak 


Sir John Barbirolli’s recent record- 
ings of Dvorak with the Hallé Orches- 
tra have been warmly received, and 
therefore it was not surprising that 
this performance of the Fourth Sym- 
phony was rich with life and abounded 
with gusto. The orchestra was on its 
toes for the conductor, who let the 
melodies sing joyfully and persua- 
sively, though not letting pass un- 
noticed those gentle overtones of 
melancholy so characteristic of the 
composer. 

Malcolm Arnold's 
ter” Overture, which was first per- 
formed in London in 1955, turned 
out to be an extremely noisy piece of 
music. Inspired by the Burns poem 
it contains a little bit of everything 

a suggestion of bagpipes, the depic- 
tion of racing hoofs, and a lashing 
whip. But unfortunately, its convinc- 
ing pictorial effects got in the way of 
the music. However, the orchestra 
and Sir John offered such a virtuosic 
performance that the work served as 
enticing entertainment. The Brahms 
Second Piano Concerto, with Gina 
Bachauer as soloist, completed the 
program and was repeated from the 
Saturday evening concert.—F. M., Jr. 


“Tam o’Shan- 


Stuttgart Orchestra 
Plays Familiar Works 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, Karl 
Muenchinger, conductor Werner 
Krotinger, violin; Johannes Rainer 
Koelble, violin: ag ag Barchet, 
cello. Town Hall, Jan. 5: 

Symphony in A major, K. 201 Mozart 
Concerto Grosso in D minor, 

Op. 3, No. Vivaldi 
Symphony in F sharp minor 

(“Farewell”) Haydn 


Karl Muenchinger has chosen a dis- 
appointingly familiar program for this 
concert, but the orchestra played the 
music with such finish and elegance 
that it gained a certain freshness. The 
Vivaldi, in particular, should always 





Jean Schneider 


Karl Muenchinger 


be played in its original form, for it 
loses not only in rightness of propor- 
tion but in majesty in the topheavy 
transcriptions. The three soloists of 
the concertino performed vigorously 
yet with silken tone, and (despite a 
minor flurry on the part of Mr. 
Krotinger) with exciting rhythmic 
elan. 

The Haydn “Farewell” Symphony 
was interpreted with full wareness of 
its amazingly bold strokes of har- 
mony and freedom of form. By using 
real candles in the final movement, 
the humor of the melting orchestra 
was fully conveyed. Mr. Muenching- 
er’s Mozart was a bit fussy and 
mannered, and he took the Menuetto 
much too fast, but here, too, there 
was much to admire and enjoy. 


Paray Conducts 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Paul Paray 
conducting. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 6: 


“Symphonie Fantastique” Berlioz 
“La Péri” Dukas 
“Waldweben” from “Siegfried”; 

Excerpts from Act III of 

“Die Meistersinger von 

Nuernberg” Wagner 


There was something startlingly con- 
ventional about this program, whose 
sole deviation from the tried-and- 
true was Dukas’s half-forgotten dance 
poem of 1910, yet I enjoyed it very 
much. For one thing, Paul Paray 
made the most of the sumptuous tonal 
resources of the orchestra without 
sacrificing sense to mere sound. And 
for another, it was a joy to hear 
familiar music so lovingly conducted 
and so impeccably performed. 

Mr. Paray included the fanfare 
from “La Péri” which is frequently 
omitted both from concert and theatre 
performances. It is fashionable to sniff 
at this score as dated and uninspired, 
but the music is actually very charm- 
ing and full of French seasoning. 
Rhythmically, it does not offer strong 
support to dancers, but in the concert 
hall its linkéd sweetness can be highly 
enjoyable to a willing listener. 

The emphasis in Mr. Paray’s con- 
ception of the Berlioz symphony was 
less upon the fantastic than upon the 
marvelous effects of scoring and upon 
finish of execution. The madness, the 
terror, the rapture that flicker up in 
this visionary masterpiece were not 
always captured, but it was played 
with absolute command and clarity. 

A bit sentimental, Mr. Paray’s Wag- 
ner was irresistibly eloquent and 
sensitive in detail. The murmurs of 
the forest were bewitching and the 
bird’s song nothing short of heavenly. 
Besides the Introduction to Act III, 
he gave us a lusty Dance of the Ap- 
prentices and a stately Entrance of 
the Mastersingers. = * 









Forrester, Singher, Farrell 
With Bach Aria Group 


Town Hall, Jan. 7.—An unusually 
rewarding program that included the 
short Mass in F and the Cantata No. 
129, “Gelobet sei der Herr”, as well 
as the usual cantata excerpts, was of- 
fered by the Bach Aria Group for 
the second concert in its series of 
three. Everything was performed, un- 
der Frank Brieff’s direction, with that 
selfless dedication we have come to 
expect from the group’s participants. 
The distinguished vocal soloists in- 
cluded guest artists Maureen For- 
rester, contralto, and Martial Singher, 
baritone, who was making his first 
appearance at these concerts, as well 
as the Bach Aria Group’s own so- 
prano, Eileen Farrell, and the instru- 
mentalists Julius Baker, flute; Robert 
Bloom, oboe; Maurice Wilk, violin; 
Bernard Greenhouse, cello; Paul 
Ulanowsky, piano; and the orchestra. 

The chorus sang with unusual fer- 
vor and spirit. In the stirring con- 
trapuntal passages on “Et in terra 
pax” from the motoristic “Gloria in 
excelsis” of the Mass, the effect was 
hypnotic. Mr. Singher sang the jovial 
recitative and aria “Wie will ich lus- 
tig lachen” from Cantata No. 205, 
with its long florid phrases and 
urgency of movement, with remark- 
able control and contagious enthusi- 
asm. Miss Forrester was particularly 
successful with the introspective arias 
“Betére Welt!” and “Vergiigte Ruh” 
from Cantatas Nos. 94 and 170. They 
were sung with rapt /nnegkeit, a sen- 
sitive awareness for the Bach style, 
and a voice of velvety smoothness. 

But the most memorable moments 
of all were provided by Eileen Far- 
rell, with her exultant singing of the 
familiar “Mein glaubeges Herze, froh- 
locke” from the Pentecostal Cantata 
No. 68. Hers was a virtuoso perform- 
ance plus, and it brought forth a 
well-deserved thunderous ovation 
from an audience that filled the 
house. —R. K 


New York Pro Musica 
Revives Play of Daniel 


“The Play of Daniel”, a 12th-cen- 
tury musical drama given by the New 
York Pro Musica last year at the 
Cloisters and the Riverside Church, 
opened a week’s run on Jan. 5 at the 
Chapel of the Intercession. The per- 
formances, which again won great 
public and critical acclaim, were un- 
der the musical direction of Noah 
Greenberg. 

Charles Bressler appeared in the 
part of Daniel; Brayton Lewis, as 
Belshazzar; Gordon Myers, as Darius; 
*Betty Wilson, as Belshazzar’s wife; 
and Russell Oberlin, as the Angel. 

Lincoln Kirstein was credited with 
the production, which had costumes 
by Robert Fletcher. W. H. Auden 
wrote the verse narration, spoken by 
Alvin Epstein. 

Almost all the performances were 
sold out, and an extra one was added 
for a total of seven. 


Musicians Fund Notes 
Increased Activities 


The 27th annual financial report of 
the Musicians Emergency Fund noted 
an increase in funds, activities, and 
employment. During the fiscal year 
1958 the fund raised and spent a 
total of $190,000. The services of the 
organization include the Hospitalized 
Veterans Service, the Artists Veterans 
Hospital Program, the Musicians Pri- 
vate Placement Bureau, Children’s 
Clinics, and the recently organized 
Music Rehabilitation Center. 
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Portraits of Two Artists 


Die grossen Interpreten (Maria Callas; 
Wilhelm Backhaus). By Eugenio 
Gara and Arnold Heinz Eichmann. 
Editions Kister, Geneva. Illustrated, 
$1.50 each. 


These two small volumes are part 
of a series issued by the Swiss pub- 
lishing house in German, English, and 
French. Mr. Gara’s lively account of 
his Milan talk with “La Callas” re- 
flects the unpredictable and highly 
sensitive character of the diva, whose 
operatic repertoire encompasses 
queens, sorceresses, and romantic 
ladies. Striving for artistic perfection 
in each and every role—Miss Callas 
started out in operettas and appeared 
later as Isolde and Kundry—she smil- 
ingly tells her interviewer: “No mat- 
ter how often we are called ‘divine’, 
we still are, after all, human beings 
and as such not infallible...” The 
booklet, presenting some of the prima 
donna’s outspoken views, omits men- 
tioning the part of the singer’s career 
that has become known as_ her 
“chronique scandaleuse”. But it 
should enchant her devotees who will, 
in Roger Hauert’s magnificent photo- 
graphs, find a gallery of outstanding 
close-ups of their idol. 

Wilhelm Backhaus, the d’Albert 
pupil who started his pianistic career 
in 1900 and has given more than 
4,000 recitals, has made his home at 
Lake Lugano since 1931. Here, in 
his “Villa Wellingtonia”, he recalled 
many significant episodes of his life, 
although confessing that “there is 
nothing whatsoever about me _ that 
would interest anybody” and stating 
“anything I have to say, I say through 
the piano’s keyboard”. A. H. Eich- 
mann, depicting the spiritual atmos- 
phere and the artistic surroundings 
of a man often called a musical saint, 
draws a filigree-spun biographical 
sketch, worthy of the stature and per- 
son of his admiration. Mr. Hauert’s 
pictorial contributions are of a serene 
intellectualization. A list of record- 
ings is given in both volumes.—R. B. 


A Bartok Testimonial 


Bela Bartok. Some of his own writ- 
ings and memories by friends. 
Schwabe & Co., Basle-Stuttgart. 
1958. 138 pages. Illustrated. $1.50. 
This book serves as a welcome 

companion piece to Agatha Fassett’s 

passionate Bartok biography, “The 

Naked Face of Genius”, dealing with 

the Hungarian composer’s American 

years. It is edited by Willi Reich and 
centers chiefly around Bartok and his 
eminent Swiss friends, most of them 
members of the International Society 
of Contemporary Music. Several of 
Bartok’s own writings — essays on 
modern music and folk music as well 
as a short biographical sketch—are 
included, together with some signifi- 
cant letters addressed to his Swiss 
friend, Mrs. Miiller-Widmann, and to 

Maja and Paul Sacher. Peter Mieg, 

Hans W. Heinsheimer, Ernest Anser- 

met, Willi Schuh, and Willi Reich 

make brief and illuminating contribu- 
tions on Bartok’s life and work, espe- 
cially his late creative harvest in self- 

imposed exile. —R. B. 


Books Received 


Caruso’s Method of Voice Production. 
By P. Mario Marafioti, M. D. 
(Cadica Enterprises. $12.50). A 
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limited edition of the only book on 
the voice ever endorsed by the 
great tenor, written by Caruso’s 
personal physician who was also 
the official physician of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. The book 
has been out of print for several 
years. 308 pp. Illustrated. 


“Lexikon der neuen Musik” (“Lexicon 
of New Music”) by Fred K. Prie- 
berg has been published by the 
Verlag Karl Alber’ Freiburg/ 
Munich. 495 pages strong, the work 
is regarded as the first lexicon in 
German devoted entirely to con- 
temporary music. It includes bio- 
graphical sketches and commen- 
taries of internationally significant 
composers, work discussions, his- 
torical notices, critics, and special 
articles about the most important 
stylistic and spiritual movements in 
modern music, such as atonality, 
12-tone music, neo-classicism, fu- 
turism, polytonality, microtonality, 
and Gebrauchsmusik. The volume 
also contains an analysis of the 
effects of political culture on musi- 
cal esthetics and music history, and 
synopses of important operas, music 
dramas, and ballets after 1910. 


The Sonata in the Baroque Era. By 
William S. Newman. (University of 
North Carolina Press. $8). The first 
of a four-volume “History of the 
Sonata Idea” and the first compre- 
hensive historical treatment accord- 
ed to the sonata form. 447 pp. 
Illustrated with musical examples. 


Baker’s Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians. Fifth edition, com- 
pletely revised by Nicholas Slonim- 
sky. (G. Schirmer. $18). Virtually 
a new book with most entries re- 
written, radically edited and great- 
ly expanded, with over 2,300 new 
biographies added. 1,855 pp. 


Music in the Medieval and Renais- 
sance Universities. By Nan Cooke 
Carpenter. (University of Okla- 
homa Press. $6). Beginning with 
Greek antiquity, Miss Carpenter 
presents a detailed discussion of 
music study before the founding of 
the Medieval universities and traces 
the teaching of music in the uni- 
versities of Medieval and Renais- 
sance Europe. 394 pp. Illustrated. 


Harmonizing the Jewish Modes. By 
Isadore Freed. (Sacred Music Press 
of Hebrew Union College. $3). 
This unique book deals with its 
subject extensively, which should 
be of interest to students of general 
music theory, choir directors and 
organists. 69 pp. Illustrated with 
musical examples. 


Introduction to Music. By Hugh M. 
Miller. (Barnes & Noble. $1.50). 
A summary of the subject material 
found in the most important text- 
books with listening lists at the end 
of each chapter. 260 pp. Illustrated 
with musical examples. 


The History of Music in Sound. Gen- 
eral editor: Gerald Abraham. (Ox- 
ford University Press: RCA Vic- 
tor). Volume I, Ancient and Orien- 
tal Music, edited by Egon Wellesz. 
Volume VII, The Symphonic Out- 
look, edited by Egon Wellesz. 41 
and 63 pp. $2.50 each. 


Ruth Page 


(Continued from page 13) 

over, touring dancers, after a jolt- 
ing ride from town to town, must 
practice arduously a good part of 
the day and then must put on a 
performance the same evening, ex- 
pressing with their bodies the joy 
and élan they may be too fatigued 
to feel in their innermost hearts. 
She said all of this without the least 
bitterness — she is too busy, op- 
timistic, and ongoing a personality 
to allow emotionality to impair her 
judgment or to lessen the effective- 
ness of her work. 

With the characteristic abrupt- 
ness of one who looks forward, not 
backward, she said she hoped to 
see in this prosperous land of ours 
a resident ballet, as well as opera 
and symphony organizations, in 
every large city, supported and 
partly subsidized by each com- 
munity. Given all this, full-length 
ballets with modern themes, set to 
music by living composers, could 
be produced. These would, in time, 
become classics that would form a 
staple part of the entire repertoire 
of ballet. Full-length productions, 
with their casts, could then be ex- 
changed between cities. Mr. Skibine 
interjected at this point that this 
kind of give and take was common 
in France and, he believed, in other 
countries as well. Why not here? 
Well, why not? 

I asked Miss Page how she re- 
garded classical ballet, whether or 
not it was outmoded, passé, des- 


sicated. “Certainly not”, she said, 
“classical ballet is the technical 
basis for all ballet; it is an undying 
art, besides, that lives on in the 
persons of those who devote them- 
selves to learning and mastering 
it; who, in performing their adagios, 
say in effect to their audiences, 
‘sursum corda’ (‘lift up your 
hearts’ ).” 

It was time to go. Full of en- 
thusiasism for the coming cross- 
country tour (whose repertoire will 
include, besides the aforementioned 
“Camille”, “Susanna and the Bar- 
ber”, and “Revanche”, the “Idylle” 
choreographed by Mr. Skibine to 
music by Serrete), Miss Page dis- 
closed that her favorite composer 
of the moment was Verdi, her 
favorite designer Clavé. 

Hobbies Not Necessary 

Asked about hobbies she said 
that the world of ballet was so rich 
in resources and so fascinating that 
she had no time or energy to be- 
stow on anything beyond that 
world, including as it does, music, 
dramaturgy, design, and a host of 
other features. 

As a final word she said that she 
had some unusual ideas for the in- 
cidental dances in some of the 
operas that Lyric Opera will stage 
next season. 

And so I took my leave of Ruth 
Page, pioneer in American ballet 
who, though preoccupied with the 
work in hand, was already looking 
forward to next season’s undertak- 
ings. 
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Anna Sokolow 
Dance Company 


Anna Sokolow is one of the most 
adventurous, inventive, and dramatic- 
ally versatile choreographers of our 
time and the season which her Dance 
Company gave at the York Playhouse 
from Dec. 26 through Jan. 3 was 
something that no intelligent lover of 
modern dance and modern theatre 
should have missed. That so many 
did miss these fascinating works and 
dedicated performances was in large 
part owing to the newspaper tie-up 
and the lack of publicity. Miss 
Sokolow had bad luck all around. 
First, she had to delay the planned 
two-week season, owing to an injury 
sustained by one of her leading danc- 
ers, and then she had to curtail it. 

The novelties of the repertoire were 
by two members of her company. 
Jack Moore was soloist in his “The 
Cry of the Phoenix”, set to Bartok; 
and Jeff Duncan was soloist in his 
“Frames”, set to Schoenberg. On the 
same program were Mr. Moore's 
“Two Theatrical Pieces: The Geek 
and The Act”, and Mr. Duncan’s 
“Portraits”, based on three characters 
in Sherwood Anderson's “Winesburg, 
Ohio”. 

Miss Sokolow had chosen strong 
pieces of her own for the run: the 
poignant and plastically lovely “Lyric 
Suite”, which actually succeeds in 
transmitting Berg's music into move- 
ment; the vivid and visually compell- 
ing “Session for Eight” with weird and 
delightful music by Teo Macero; the 
wonderful psychological study (in 
pure movement terms) “Rooms”, with 
music by Kenyon Hopkins; and the 


hilarious “Grand Spectacle”. 

In “The Cry of the Phoenix”, Mr. 
Moore achieves both line and emo- 
tional tension, but this solo could be 
enriched in texture and more clearly 
shaped in form. He danced it superbly, 
so that one really sensed “the tiny 
core of stillness in the heart” of the 
quotation from D. H. Lawrence. Mr 
Duncan's “Frames” has some graphic 
and humorous passages, but it relies 
too much on props and pantomime. 
Far better were the “Portraits”, mov- 
ingly danced by Noel Schwartz, Kate 
Friedlich, and himself—three com- 
plete human beings, firmly revealed in 
movement and mime. 

To the other dancers in the com- 
pany one can also offer heartiest 
praise: to Anita Dencks, Annabelle 
Gold, Dorothy Krooks, Bill Frank, 
and Eve Beck. Like Martha Graham 
(from whom her finest work stems, 
though in a completely individual 

way), Miss Sokolow is a magician 
with light and color as well as form. 

Doris S. Einstein’s lighting was a 
theatre in itself and the musicians and 
other collaborating artists all worked 
hard and well. In an era of smart 
superficiality and shallow escapism, 
the art of Anna Sokolow is reassur- 
ing. —Robert Sabin 


Folk Dance Guide 
Issues Ninth Edition 


The ninth annual edition of the 
“Folk Dance Guide” has been issued 
by Paul Schwartz, editor and pub- 
lisher. The booklet contains a selected 
bibliography, a calendar of annual 
events, a national directory of instruc- 
tion groups, and two articles. 
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Eugene Onegin 
Dec. 18 
to the cast of 


Iwo members were new 
Eugene Onegin”, which 
was given its second performance this 
first was Richard Tucker 


season I he 


is Lenski, who had sung the part so 
glowingly last season. Again he made 
1 fine impression. Perhaps his acting 
was on the stiff side and a little over 
done in its emotional fervor, but his 
beautiful voice was used to its best 
effect. His tones rang clearly, soaring 
in the climaxes, and his enunciation 
of the English text was always per 
fectly clear As Prince Gremin, 
William Wildermann made an intelli 
gent and sympathet impression in 
the relatively brief time he is on the 
stage, and h iria was one of the 
most touching moments of the eve 
nine 

It was a pity to see vacant seats in 
the opera house, for “Eugene Onegin” 


is one of the most beautiful produc 


tions to grace the Metropolitan's stage 


in recent seasor Its score may be 
lacking in dramatic impact, but when 
the bitter-sweet melodies are con 
ducted with such loving care as was 


characteristic of Dimitri Mitropoulos 
interpretation, the opera makes for a 


completely enjoyable experience. The 
familiar members of the cast were 
George London, in the title role; 
Lucine Amara " Tatyana; and 
Rosalind Elia is Olga: and Belen 
Amparan Louis Sgarro George 
Cehanovsky, and Alessio De Paolis 
F. M., Jr 
Rigoletto 
Dec. 19 Ihe interest of the fourth 
seasonal performance of “Rigoletto” 
was focused on the court jester’s 
daughter Gilda sung for the first 
time this season by Laurel Hurley 
and her liquidator, Sparafucile, in 
which role William Wildermann per 


formed his redhanded task for the first 

time at the Metropolitan 

Both acquitted themselves 
ssfully. While Miss Hurley's dra 

left some wishes 

open as to spontaneous, natural move 


artists 
suc 


matic conceptions 
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ment and emotional projection, her 
vocal work was accomplished in fiori- 
ture, graceful in phrasing, and ample 
in tonal volume. If the “Caro nome” 
was not the ultimate in ecstatic excit- 
ability. the “Tutte le feste” was 
rendered with tender simplicity and 
purity 

Mr 


sassin 


Wildermann’s professional as- 
was as vocally imposing as it 
was dramatically. A real wilder Mann 
in his broad, boorish movements, his 
bass had all the frightening profundity 
and resonance this role requires. 
Other artists who participated in 
this Verdi opera for the first time 
this season were Margaret Roggero 
as a coquettish, well-singing Madda- 


lena; Louis Sgarro as an authorita- 
tively cursing Monterone; Clifford 
Harvuot as Marullo; and Calvin 
Marsh as the Chief Guard. The rest 
of the cast, heard before, included 
Gabor Carelli, George Cehanovsky, 
Madelaine Chambers, Mildred Allen, 
Eugenio Fernandi as the Duke, and 
Robert Merrill in the title part 
Fausto Cleva conducted J. F. S. 


La Bohéme 


Dec. 24.—For the fifth perform- 
ance of “La Bohéme” this season 
there were major cast changes. Sing- 


heard in their roles for the first 
time this season at the Metropolitan 


ers 


were Lucine Amara, Mimi; Jan 
Peerce, Rodolfo; Giorgio Tozzi, Col- 
line; and Laurel Hurley, Musetta. We 
heard some lovely singing by Miss 
Amara. Her Mimi was believable, en- 
tirely without excessive display 

Mr. Peerce was admirably expres- 
sive in song, though not always with 
the seeming effortlessness of Miss 
Amara, but much less effective dra- 


matically. Mr. Tozzi sang skillfully 
and resonantly, but a little less vividly 
than usual. He was_histrionically 
adept, as were Miss Hurley; Mario 
Zanasi, as Marcello; and Clifford Har- 
vuot as Schaunard 

Others in the cast were Ezio Flag- 
ello, Frank D’Elia, Alessio De Paolis, 
Carl Tomanelli and Sam Sternberg 
Thomas Schippers’ reading was grace 
ful. and utilized a carefully chosen 
scale of dynamics D. J.B 


Lohengrin 


Dec. 26 After two seasons’ ab- 
sence, Wagner's “Lohengrin” was re- 
stored to the Metropolitan's repertoire 
with a new conductor, Thomas Schip- 
pers, and two new cast members, Lisa 
Della Casa (Elsa) and Mario Sereni 
(King’s Herald). The others were in 
familiar roles: Brian Sullivan (Lohen 
grin), Otto Edelmann (King Henry), 
Hermann Uhde (Telramund), and 
Margaret Harshaw (Ortrud) 

Since this was not a memorable 
performance, its history can be brief 
Mr. Schippers conducted the work 
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& la Puccini, which resulted in some 
very strange tempos, balances, and 
stylistic traits. The Prelude, for in- 
stance, became a pale pastel, instead 
of a burning vision. And he devoted 
most of his attention to the orchestra 
instead of to the stage, where it was 
sadly needed. 

Miss Della Casa has a lovely voice 
and a beguiling stage presence, but 
her very Viennese Elsa, complete with 
portamentos and sighed-out phrases, 
was scarcely at home in a Wagner 
opera. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the best 
singing of the 
evening was Mr. 
Sereni’s — robust, 
clear, and consist- 
ently smooth in 
texture. 

Mr Edelmann 
is a staunch Wag- 
nerian, but he was 
not in best voice, 
and he had trouble 
with the deeper 
reaches of the role. 
Mr. Uhde, always 
a powerful actor, 
had similar trou- 
bles with his top 
phrases, though, 
like Mr. Edel- 
mann, he had the 
assurance of a vet- 
eran artist. 

Mr. Sullivan 
sang the title role 
far better when 
Fritz Stiedry was 
at the helm, though 
he 


and devoted per- opera revival at 
formance on this 
occasion. The painfully obvious fact 


that the performance had not had suf- 
ficient rehearsal was not his fault or 
that of the other singers. Miss Har- 
shaw, too, was not in best form. 

To complete my regretful report I 
must add that the excellent Metro- 
politan chorus hit some perilous 
snags. When the organ burst forth in 
Act II in an entirely different key 
from the orchestra (apparently no one 
had thought of tuning them together) 
it seemed somehow symbolic of this 
hapless evening -R. S. 


Les Contes d’Hoffmann 
Dec. 27.—For the fifth repeat of 
Hoffmann’s recollections of his un- 
fortunate love life, the poet was given 
an extremely attractive famulus in the 
person of Helen Va »i. Wearing her 
pantaloons with boy: dash and un- 
inhibited naturalness, che accom- 
panied her master’s tu.oulent esca- 
pades with just the right amount of 
restraint and exuberance to make 
Nicklausse an individual character of 
flesh and blood, and not just an ex- 
tension of Hoffmann’s coattails. Vo- 
cally, too, she was in fine form, and 
her “Une poupée aux yeux d’émail” 
had just as much irony as her “Belle 
nuit” duet with Giulietta had grace 
and flow. 
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a red blooded conception combining technical 
bravura with rhythmic dash."’ Schonberg, N.Y. Times, 3rd 
NY recital, Carnegie Hall, Oct. 26, 1957 
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In the latter part, Belen Amparan 
appeared for the first time this season. 
Her Venetian courtesan may not be 
the ultimate in vocal sumptuousness, 
but her looks and histrionics were de- 
cidedly on a level to make the poor 
poet's infatuation plausible. 

The remainder of the cast — 
familiar except for George Cehanov- 
sky’s busy innkeeper Luther—included 
Nicolai Gedda, Mattiwilda Dobbs, 
Lucine Amara, Martial Singher, Paul 
Franke, Clifford Harvuot, Norman 





Melancon 


Louis 
Lisa Della Casa, as Elsa; Brian Sullivan, as Lohengrin; 
gave a sincere and Otto Edelmann, as King Henry, in the Wagner 
the Metropolitan 


Scott, Mignon Dunn, Alessio De 
Paolis, Robert Nagy, Calvin Marsh, 
and Nancy King 

Jean Morel’s baton provided for a 
smooth-running, tempered perform- 
ance. —J. F. S. 


Boris Godunoff 


Dec. 29.—Blanche Thebom’s per- 
formance as Marina and Frank Valen- 
tino’s as Rangoni were the new ele- 
ments in this performance of the 
Mussorgsky opera. Both artists have 
sung their roles in other seasons, and 
it was a pleasure to have them back 
in the cast. For Miss Thebom was 
every inch the proud, handsome 
aristocrat who yet could be swayed by 
the Jesuit Rangoni, and she sang im- 
periously or meltingly as the scene 
demanded. Mr. Valentino's interpre- 
tation was quite restrained, as befits 
a person who exerts his power 
secretively in the background, but 
more suggestion of Rangoni’s cold 
cynicism would have deepened and 
enriched the characterization. 

An unscheduled shift in the cast 
had Giulio Gari replacing Kurt Baum 
as the false Dimitri, a role he had 
already sung this season. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos conducted a _ cohesive, 
dramatic, and powerful performance 
which was a vast improvement over 
the first one he led this season. 

—R. A. E. 


Un Ballo in Maschera 


Jan.2.—Verdi’s much-buffeted and 
once politically explosive “Un Ballo 
in Maschera” (“A Masked Ball”) re- 
turned to the repertoire after an ab- 
sence of two seasons. Except for a 
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new Amelia and a new conductor, 
there were no major changes in the 
production. 

There has been some effort lately to 
return the setting of “Ballo” to its 
original locale in Sweden where the 
events and the personages of the 
opera make sense rather than colonial 
Boston where they make no sense 
whatever. From the look of it, one 
might guess that the Metropolitan 
version takes place in a mythical 
kingdom somewhere in the Balkans, 
or maybe on the moon. In any case 
it is not 18th-century New England 
as the history books remember it for 
us. 

No matter. The singing is the only 
thing that can possibly concern us any 
more in this venerable war-horse, and 
we were fortunate to have a cast of 
top performers. Antonietta Stella, 
who is a remarkably beautiful woman, 
cut a fine figure and employed her 
large, opulent voice magnificently as 
Amelia. Her pianissimo in the prayer 
was one of the triumphs of the eve- 
ning. Her acting, though uneven, was 
generally persuasive, and she man- 
aged as well as she could the ridicu- 
lously long pantomime called for at 
the beginning of the second act when 
she is supposed to be searching for 
the henbane, or whatever it is that 
Ulrica has sent her for. 

The Riccardo of Richard Tucker 
is a familiar but ever-impressive and 
elegant characterization as is the 
Renato of Robert Merrill, though Mr. 
Merrll concerns himself more with 
producing beautiful sounds than with 
examining the tortured soul of the be- 
trayed friend and husband, which 
may be of no great moment in this 
opera except as it affects the expres- 
sion of the music. Jean Madeira en- 
compassed the wide-ranging but 
melodically unrewarding lines of the 
witch, Ulrica, with skill and a rich, 
somber coloration in the low range 

The peculiar and mystifying role 
of the page, Oscar, was sung with 
admirable dexterity in the coloratura 
and the exacting rhythmic patterns by 
Laurel Hurley, though the voice 
seemed somewhat light for the part. 
One might guess that Verdi wrote this 
prominent, though completely irrele- 
vant role, to display the prowess of 
some particular singer (although he 
was not given to doing this sort of 
thing), but such apparently was not 
the case because there was difficulty 
about casting the first Oscar. A cer- 
tain Mme. Sbircia finally was awarded 
this plum, which has been more like 
a prickly pear for producers of the 
opera ever since. 

Nicola Moscona and Norman Scott 
were the sinister conspirators, Calvin 
Marsh was Silvano, and William Olvis 
and Robert Nagy were the Judge and 
Amelia’s Servant, respectively. Mr. 


bt 


Schippers had learned his score thor- 
oughly and his directions to both stage 
and orchestra were precise and de- 
tailed. He maintained a nice balance 
of all elements and his tempos were 
fast enough to keep things moving at 
a spritely pace. -R. E. 


Aida 


Jan. 3—Interest at the season's first 
performance of “Aida” centered on 
the new choreography by Matt Mat- 
tox, who is best known for his danc- 
ing in musicals and movies but who 
proved able to adapt himself to a 
new atmosphere and stylistic environ- 
ment. There were strong overtones of 
Jack Cole and Broadway in_ his 
dances, it is true, but nonetheless he 
had set them in an eclectic style that 
was sufficiently balletic to fit into a 
traditional grand-opera framework 
and that did not fight the music. 

The Dance of the Priestesses in 
Act I, Scene 2, seems to baffle chore- 
ographers. Perhaps the hideous cos- 
tumes, which look as if they were 
made of soiled old window-curtains, 
dismay them; at any rate, Mr. Mat- 
tox’s choreography was not much of 
an improvement over Zachary Solov’s. 
Especially objectionable were the 
teetery promenades in attitude of the 
two priestesses during vocal passages. 

But with the Dance of Amneris’ 
Slave in Act II, Scene 1, things picked 
up noticeably. In place of Mr. Solov’s 
charming ballet for Negro boys, Mr. 
Mattox has given us a strenuous solo 
that is the last word in athletic dis- 
play. It barely manages to escape the 
circus touch, but it is extremely ef- 
fective. Alex Zybine performed it a 
bit frantically but brilliantly, and one 
sympathized with him when the final 
double tour to the knee did not come 
off as planned 

Mr. Mattox has concentrated too 
much on his two soloists in the Tri- 
umphal Ballet, Act II, Scene 2, al- 
though the corps is used in a way 
that enhances their fireworks. Not 
only do the two artists dance together, 
but they each have virtuoso solos. 
Edith Jerell and Thomas Andrew per- 
formed with verve and abandon, and 
they will be even better when they 
are not fighting first-night nerves as 
well as some extremely tricky chore- 
ography. The high-banked, massed 
tableau at the close could not have 
been done better by Cecil B. (not 
Agnes) de Mille 

On the whole, the Metropolitan has 
been lucky in its guest choreograph- 
ers this season: Yurek Lazowski 
(“Boris Godunoff”), John Butler 
(“Fledermaus”), Alexandra Danilova 
(“La Gioconda”’), and Mr. Mattox. (I 
have not yet seen the “Ballo in 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Maschera” choreography by Mattlyn 
Gravers, ballet mistress of the Metro- 


politan) 

Vocally and orchestrally, this was 
not a memorable “Aida”. New to 
the cast were Dimiter Uzunov, as 


Kadames, and Ezio Flagello, as the 
King. Mr. Uzunov sang lustily and 
loudly, but without much color, 
variety, or dramatic insight. Here is 
an artist with possibilities who needs 
further training and experience to 
shape and refine his singing and act- 
ing. It was a pleasure to hear Mr. 
Flagello’s warm, rotund tones, and he 
was dignified, if not very regal in 
bearing 

Gloria Davy’s essentially lyric voice 
is not suited to the title role, nor has 
she acquired as yet the assurance and 
dramatic grandeur so necessary in 
this opera. But she sang with more 
impact than last season, and the in- 
nate beauty of her voice came through 
in many passages 

Delightfully flamboyant, both vo- 
cally and dramatically, was Blanche 
Thebom, as Amneris, in a series of 
sumptuous costumes into which she 
must have been poured. Her impas- 
sioned performance in the Trial Scene 
brought her a spontaneous ovation. 

Robert Merrill, too, was in superb 
voice, as Amonasro. The others were 
Norman Scott, as Ramfis; Robert 


Nagy, as the Messenger; and Helen 
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Vanni, as a Priestess. Fausto Cleva 
drove the orchestra and singers hard 
all evening, which robbed the score of 
much of its depth and majesty. 


Tosea 

Jan. 5.—Walter Cassel sang his 
first Scarpia of the season in this 
emotionally supercharged and some- 
what fast-paced performance of 
“Tosca” led by Dimitri Mitropoulos. 

Mr. Cassel’s voice sounded tired in 
the first act, especially when he was 
competing with the chorus and orches- 
tra, but by the time the second act 
rolled around he had it under perfect 
control and was able to color his 
tones to express dulcet duplicity one 
moment and malevolent evil (with 
ringing power) the next. His was a 
consistently sinister characterization, 
both vocally and visually, and his 
very presence on stage exuded a 
mesmeric aura of evil. With Renata 
Tebaldi singing the title role and 
Eugenio Fernandi as Cavaradossi, re- 
peating their successful previous per- 
formances, this triumvirate was 
backed by a well-chosen cast that in- 
cluded Clifford Harvuot as Angelotti, 
Alessio De Paolis as Spoletta, Fer- 
nando Corena as the Sacristan, Calvin 
Marsh in his first appearance of the 
season as Sciarrone, Louise Sgarro, 


and Peter Burke. —R. K. 
Vanessa 
Jan. 7 Messrs. Barber and 


Menotti's operatic vehicle, which just 
about a year ago went up almost like 
a rocket in New York but came down 
to earth in Salzburg, was shown 
again—for the first time this season 

at its “home base”. In the frame of 
a regular repertoire performance and 
before a somewhat apathetic audience 
of not exactly SRO dimensions, the 
original cast was assembled to relate 
once more the dusty fin de siécle story 
of a frustrated aunt, a disappointed 
niece, and a non-speaking great-aunt. 
Although, during four long acts one 
was often tempted to lose complete 
interest in the characters and their 
utterances, one had ample opportunity 
to observe, and occasionally admire, 
the vocal and histrionic skills with 
which the singers took care of their 
parts 

Special praise has to go to Rosalind 
Elias (as Erica), Nicolai Gedda (as 
Anatol), and Giorgio Tozzi( as the 
Old Doctor). Particularly Miss Elias, 
actually the pivot of the work, car- 
ried her assignment with great taste, 
restraint, and emotional sincerity. Her 


“Must the Winter Come So Soon”, 
aside from Mr. Tozzi's delightful 
“Under the Willow Tree” and the 


quintet in the last act, seems to be 
the most appealing number of the 
opera 

Eleanor Steber in the ungrateful 
title role acquitted herself with vocal 
security, but an almost unintelligible 
enunciation combined with a rather 
pale dramatic conception did not help 
to thaw out this northern winter saga‘s 
most frozen individual. 

Regina Resnik as the Old Baroness 
sat and hobbled through the gloomy 
proceedings with most interesting 
watchfulness, and George Cehanov- 
sky as the Major-Domo and Robert 
Nagy as a Footman did well in mind- 
ing their domestic businesses 

Dimitri Miropoulos in the pit im- 
bued the score with sorely needed 
warmth and assertiveness } } 


Aida 
Jan. 8.—There were two singers as 
Radames in the season’s second per- 


formance of “Aida”. The first was 
Carlo Bergonzi, who was making his 
first appearance in the role this sea- 
son. From the tenor’s first few phrases 
it became apparent that he was suf- 
fering from laryngitis, and he took 
some top tones of “Celeste Aida” an 
octave lower. After valiantly finishing 
the first scene, it was obvious that Mr. 
Bergonzi could not continue, and the 
management announced that Dimiter 
Uzunov would take his place. The 
rapid change was altogether fortunate, 
for the new Radames was in fine 
voice, the tenor sounding much more 
impressive than he had at his Metro- 
politan debut as Don José in “Car- 
men”. 

Also new to the cast were An- 
tonietta Stella in the title role and 
Mario Zanasi, who was singing his 
first Amonasro at the Metropolitan. 
It was gratifying to hear the dramatic 
touches of phrasing and color that 
Miss Stella brought to the role, and 
her voice had the carrying power to 
soar in the climaxes, though some of 
her top tones were constricted. Mr. 
Zanasi has been heard to better ad- 
vantage on other occasions. His dra- 
matic bearing was impressive, but his 
voice was lacking in the weight to 
bring conviction to the role. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Other performances 


On Dec. 20, Gabor Carelli sang the 
role of Alfred in “Fledermaus”, and 
Scott Douglas was the premier 
danseur in the Second-act ballet. On 
Dec. 22, Salvatore Baccaloni was the 
Geronte in “Manon Lescaut”. Mario 
Zanasi took over the role of Alfio in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and Frank 
Guarrera that of Silvio in “Pagliacci” 


on >. 23. Mr. Baccaloni was the 
Sacristan and Paul Franke the 
Spoletta in “Tosca” on Dec. 25. Mr. 
Guarrera returned to the role of 
Sharpless in “Madama Butterfly” at 
the Dec. 27 matinee. 

The New Year's Eve performance 
of “Fledermaus” had Regina Resnik 
singing the role of Orlofsky for the 
first time with the company. The in- 
disposed Richard Tucker was replaced 
by Daniel Barioni in “Cavalleria” on 
the afternoon of Jan. 3 


Los Gatos Symphony 
Joins California List 


San Jose, Calif—The newly organ- 
ized Los Gatos Symphony will give 
its first concert on March 12 under 
the direction of its founder, Orrin 
Blattner. John Delevoryas will be 
guest soloist in two piano concertos 
by Mozart. 

On Nov. 7, the Santa Clara Phil- 
harmonic opened its sixth season un- 
der the direction of Edward Azhder- 
ian, with Irene Dalis, mezzo-soprano, 
as soloist. Jan. 30 will mark the 
appearance of Sheila Manuel, violin- 
ist, who was the winner of last year’s 
Philharmonic Solo Auditions. Erica 
Morini, violinist, is scheduled to ap- 
pear on March 6, and Wanda Krasoff, 
pianist, will appear on April 17. 

Darius Milhaud will conduct the 
San Jose Symphony on Feb. 5 in his 
Violin Concerto, with Janice Down 
as soloist. Sandor Salgo, the orches- 
tra’s regular conductor, is scheduled 
to conduct the Norddeutsche Rund- 
funk Orchestra in Hamburg during 
his absence from the local scene this 
spring. —S. D. 


OTHER OPERA in New York 





American Premiere 
Of The Corregidor 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 5.—It can be 
said, perhaps, of Hugo Wolf that he 
put his opera cloak on inside out. One 
of the few lieder composers compar- 
able to Schubert and Brahms, Wolf 
wanted to write opera, tried it twice, 
and failed both times. The first time 
he wrote an opera that was no opera; 
the second time, thanks to the vicissi- 
tudes of life and health, he did not 
complete the task. 

It was with the first attempt that 
the Little Orchestra Society and its 
intrepid conductor, Thomas Scherman, 
were concerned in this first American 
performance of Wolf's “The Cor- 
regidor”, a hapless operatic version 
of Pedro Antonio de Alarcén’s “El 
Sombrero de Tres Picos” (“The Three- 
Cornered Hat”) which Manuel de 
Falla so brilliantly turned into a 
ballet a generation later. When he be- 
gan work on this curious affair in 
1895, Wolf already was a sick man 
and but eight years removed from his 
tragic death in a state of insanity. But 
this circumstance probably had little 
to do with his failure as an opera 
composer. 

The trouble seems to have been, 
rather, that he tried to carry his 
technique as well as his esthetic as a 
song writer, with all of their romantic 
obeisance to poetry, to song forms, 
and to introverted expressions of emo- 
tion, over to the diametrically op- 
posite idiom of the theatre. Here 
motivation, feeling and drama must 
spring from the play and from the 
characters into music, not the other 
way around. 

Wolf clearly did not understand 
this, and “The Corregidor”, therefore, 


is an abortive, rather pathetic piece of 
work—but the work of a genius. 
While the opera never once comes 
alive dramatically and becomes stupi- 
fying in its want of variety, thrust 
and development, it nevertheless has 
fine, sensitive writing in it, and many 
excellent excerpts could be made from 
it (the score, in fact, contains two 
previously composed songs). Matters 
could not be otherwise with a com- 
poser of Wolf's caliber. 

The cast, headed by Martha Lipton, 
Hugh Thompson, Donald Gramm, 
and Norman Kelley, dealt admirably 
with their considerable problems, in 
which they were valiantly aided by 
Patricia Conner, Jan Rubes, Howard 
Fried, Robert Lancaster, and Madelyn 
Vose. As is the custom with the 
Little Orchestra Society, the opera 
was staged to the extent of costumes, 
action, a spotlight and simple props. 
The English translation by George 
and Phyllis Mead was of little avail 
since words came through the rather 
thick orchestral texture only inter- 
mittently. —R. E. 


National Opera Club 
Meets in New York 


The National Opera Club of 
America held its first meeting of the 
year on Jan. 8 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City. The program in- 
cluded greetings by Mrs. Peter J. 
Bongert, the organization’s president, 
and an “opera concert” version of 
Puccini's “Tosca”. The cast included 
Marco Sorisio, as Cavaradossi; 
Palmina Lattanzio, as Tosca; Ray 
Edgar, as Scarpia; and Maria Martell, 
as the Young Shepherd. The program 
was under the direction of Mr. 
Sorisio. 
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Paul Makanowitzky . . Violin 


Town Hall, Dec. 16 (Debut)—Two 
instrumentalists who have often ap- 
peared as recitalists in this country 
and abroad gave their first New York 
program as a sonata team on this 
occasion. 

Both men have studied with Nadia 
Boulanger. Mr. Makanowitzky began 
his musical career in Paris with a re- 
cital at the age of 9. Mr. Lee, a 
graduate of Harvard and the New 
England Conservatory, is a UNESCO 
composer, with many compositions to 
his credit. 

Two novelties on an otherwise fa- 
miliar program of Bach, Brahms and 
Beethoven were Webern’s “Vier 
Stuecke” (1910) and the first New York 
performance of Mr. Lee’s “Dia- 
logues”. Mr. Lee’s piece is a short, 
sometimes dissonant discourse for 
violin and piano from a composer 
who has obviously experimented with 
a wide variety of harmonics for the 
violin. 

The Beethoven “Kreutzer” Sonata 
was the best-played offering of the 
evening. Both men are skilled inter- 
preters, and they have performed to- 
gether often enough to establish the 
necessary rapport —W. L. 


Piano 


Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society 


My gm Grand Ballroom, 
Dec. 17, 11 a.m.—The second concert 
of Th Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
this season was given by the Rudie 
Sinfonietta, with Robert Rudie, violin- 
ist-conductor; Ewan Harbrecht, so- 
prano; Robert Kirkham, baritone; and 
Cynthia Otis, harpist. 


Virginia Copeland Gordon 
... Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Dec. 18.— 
Virginia Copeland Gordon gave her 
recital under the auspices of the 
Philomusic Society of New York, 
which is dedicated to furthering the 
careers of young American musicians. 
She is well remembered from her ap- 
pearances in Menotti’s “The Saint 
of Bleecker Street”; she has also 
sung Elektra at the Empire State 
Music Festival, Salome in Barcelona, 
Spain, and other roles with the Chi- 
cago Lyric Opera. 

During the course of an arduous 
program she amply exemplified the 
operatic qualities of her large voice. 
Hers is a powerful soprano of wide 
range which she uses with imagination 
and discretion. This was fully shown 
in an extended scene from Bellini’s 
“Norma” and the Oreste aria from 
“Elektra”. In some of the simpler 
songs she tended to bring the same 
operatic qualities into play, with over- 
blown results, and for a whole pro- 
gram the hall was too small for the 
voice to make its most favorable im- 
pact. It is to be hoped that she will 
appear in New York in opera soon. 

—A. S. 


Salvatore Morello .... Tenor 
Adele Trapani... .. Soprano 

Town Hall, Dec. 20, 5:30.—This 
joint recital marked the American de- 
but of Salvatore Morello, a tenor who 
was born in Sicily and whose formal 
training took place at Vincenzo Bellini 
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Conservatory in Catania. The assist- 
ing artist, Adele Trapani, soprano, 
teaches singing in Flushing, Long 
Island. 

Mr. Morello’s voice is small but of 
good quality. Almost all his music 
was taken from Italian opera scores, 
and he sang convincingly. Miss Tra- 
pani has a tremolo in her voice, and 
she did not always sing on pitch. 

Both singers were hampered by the 
halting accompaniments of Emilio 
Roxsas. —W. L 


Albert Singerman.... Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Dec. 20, 
5:30—Well equipped from the tech- 
nical standpoint, Albert Singerman 
began his recital with Beethoven's 
Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1. 
He gave it an unusually sensitive per- 
formance, with keen perception of the 
work’s emotional and intellectual con- 
tent. 

Schumann's * ‘Etudes Symphon- 
iques” received a_ solid, serious- 
minded performance. The pianist’s 
tone was warm and never forced. 
Some of the sections might have been 
more delicately shaded or more 
sharply delineated, but the dreamy 
and “active aspects of the music were 
both stressed. 

Persichetti’s Sonata No. 8 is a very 
interesting work, at time quite play- 
ful. Mr. Singerman played with an 
appropriately crystalline tone and 
rhythmic precision. The music, in the 
main more appealing to the mind 
than emotionally stimulating, was ex- 
cellently played. The pianist brought 
a light touch and a very bright tone 
to Ravel’s “Le Tombeau de Cou- 
perin”, but it was given an unimagin- 
ative reading —D. J. B. 


NAACC Concert 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Dec. 20. — 
The second concert of the season pre- 
sented by the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors, 
commemorated the birthday of Henry 
Hadley, founder of NAACC and in- 
cluded the world premieres of Josef 
Alexander’s Sonata for Trombone 
and Piano and Ernest Lubin’s String 
Quartet No. 2. Other works given on 
the program were songs by William 
Schuman, John Edmunds, Celius 
Dougherty, Henry Hadley, and John 
Duke, the first New York performance 
of Ilza Niemack’s Sonatina for Violin 
and Piano, and Christmas songs by 
Carl Davis, David Kraehenbuehl, and 
Randall Thompson. 

Participating artists included Josef 
Alexander, piano; Davis Shuman, 
trombone; the NAACC String Quartet, 
Marjorie McClung, soprano; Nathan 
Price, piano accompanist; Sylvia and 
Benno Rabinof, violin and piano duo; 
and the Montclair Chorale under the 
direction of Joseph Liebling and 
Steven Klyce. 

S. L. M. Barlow spoke in tribute to 
the memory of Henry Hadley.—N. P. 


Vienna Choir Boys 


Town Hall, Dec. 27.—Twenty-two 
real Viennese Laushuben faces, 22 
voices as pure as gold, a firm, cen- 
turies-old vocal discipline, and music 
by Buxtehude, Palestrina, Mozart, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Strauss— 
one can hardly ask for more unadul- 
terated, natural beauty, optically as 
well as aurally. 

There are several good boys choirs 


‘Teal, (=). am dela, 


around, especially in Europe, but 
there is something about these little 
gamins which makes them unique. It 
seems to be a combination of the 
most thoroughly drilled ensemble 
work and the individual freedom and 
charm of each member of the group. 
Almost every one of them is a soloist 
in his own right (and they had plenty 
of opportunity to show it too), and 
all of them are full-fledged perform- 


for his gorgeous mezzo-soprano, lim- 
pid phrasing, and bell-like intonation. 

An enchanting bit of operetta, “The 
Silly Girls”, put together to music by 
Johann Strauss, gave the boys ample 
opportunity to show that they can 
act as well as they can sing. They 
had the audience in the palms of their 
little hands, and after having been 
guided with security and modesty 
through the program by their young 


Suan of the Vienna Choir Boys, who were heard in je Town Hall concerts 


ers, secure, poised, and graceful. Just 
to observe the way they bow could 
give many a seasoned concert artist 
a lesson in natural, cultured gracious- 
ness. 

In the give and 
taneous rapport, 


take, the spon- 
the musical “zuwe- 
hazen”, as it is called in good Vien- 
nese, one was often reminded of the 
playing of the Vienna Philharmonic, 
and although soloists should not be 
singled out, the little boy, third from 
left, ought to be especially praised 


music master Gerhard Lang, they re- 
warded the enthusiastic audience with 
several encores, closing with “Stille 
Nacht, heilige Nacht” —J. F. S. 


Amalia Catalani .. . . Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 3 (De- 
but).—Amalia Catalani, a statuesque 
blonde with a big voice, was presented 
by Norman J. Seaman's Twilight Con- 
certs in a program that ran the gamut 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Third Symphony 
By Ward Issued 


There is a welcome economy and 
transparence of texture in Robert 
Ward's Third Symphony, which is is- 
sued by Highgate Press and available 
from Galaxy Music Corporation. 
Ward has always composed with 
gusto, spilling out an abundance of 
ideas, but not always organizing and 
shaping them with sufficient care to 
make each detail count. In this work, 
there is neither padding nor needless 
elaboration 

Ward composed his Third Sym- 
phony on a commission from William 
Strickland and the Friends of Music 
of Dumbarton Oaks. It had its pre- 
miere with the composer conducting 
at that beautiful estate near Washing- 
ton, D. C., on March 31, 1950. Later 
he revised the work, expanding the 
orchestration. In this new version it 


is still modestly scored, calling for 
pairs of flutes, oboes, clarinets, bas- 
soons, and horns (with some dou- 


blings), one trumpet in C, piano, and 
the customary strings. It lasts about 
20 minutes in performance 

The plan of the symphony is firmly 
traditional: a first movement in sonata 
form, with a slow introduction in 
which important thematic material is 
stated and a coda; an arioso; and a 
spirited rondo. Ward is fairly con- 
servative in his harmonic approach 
and texture, but not in a stuffy or 
academic way. On the contrary, there 
is a refreshing honesty and un 
ashamed lyric quality about this work 
{t has bite and rhythmic energy, but 
one does not feel that the composer 
is paralyzed with fear at being thought 
old-fashioned 

Especially interesting is the use of 
the piano and other solo instruments 
in the slow movement, with rhythmic 
subdivisions and punctuations that 
vary and heighten the thematic ten- 
sion And the final rondo has a 
rhythmic snap that is reminiscent of 
Spanish dance. Obviously this sym- 
phony was composed as an uninhibit- 
ed pleasure, not as a painful duty or 
intellectual exercise R. S. 


Fischer Issues 
Guide for Bands 


From Carl Fischer comes a guide 
and classified catalog, “The Band Pro- 


gram from Classroom to Concert”, 
which will be helpful to band di- 
rectors and educators in many dif- 
ferent ways. It contains both Fischer 
and Fillmore Music House editions 
It must have taken a great deal of 


effort to assemble this guide, and it 
may well serve as a model for other 
listings of this type. Over 900 works 
are listed. Three sections are devoted 
to Pre-Instrument “Pre-Teen” Ma- 
terials; Class Methods and Supple- 
ments; and Band Books 

Under the general heading, Pro- 
cram Music of Lasting Value, the 
repertoire published by Fischer is 
classified by composer, category, 
grade, and title. Works for band or 
orchestra with chorus and for massed 
band, and recordings of band music 
are also listed. A band leader who is 
looking for music of a particular type 
of a certain grade of difficulty will be 
able to find the available material 


much more quickly, thanks to this 
guide. 

I have one suggestion—that in fu- 
ture editions the works originally com- 
posed for band should be identified. 
This list could be broken down into 
classical and contemporary music, and 
we would have an interesting histori- 
cal survey of composition in this field. 


S. 
Baerenreiter To Offer 
New Encyclopedia 
Kassel, Germany.—A new musical 


encyclopedia embodying all the latest 
developments of musicology is pres- 
ently in process of publication. The 
editor of the work, entitled “Die 
Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart” 
and being published by the Baeren- 
reiter Verlag, is F. Blume, President 
of the International Society of Musi- 
cologists. The work differs from sim- 
ilar encyclopedias in attempting a 
comprehensive and exhaustive survey, 
in alphabetical order, of all branches 
of musicology theory as well as prac- 
lice 


Buffalo Philharmonic 
Given 2,000 Scores 


Buffalo—The Buffalo Philharmonic 
has received a gift of the NBC Sym- 
phony Library of scores containing 
more than 2,000 titles. The scores 
were purchased with contributions by 
members of the Library Fund of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Women's Com- 
mittee, and will be available to other 
orchestras of the community and to 
other ensembles B.B 


Bruckner Society 
Honors Dumler 

The Bruckner Society of America 
presented a plaque honoring its late 
president, Martin G. Dumler, to New 
York University. The memorial cere- 


mony took place on Dec. 16 at the 
university's music library 


Prague International Wind Competi- 


tion. Under the auspices of the 
Prague Music Spring 1959. For 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and 
horn. Open to players of all na- 
tionalities under 30. To be held 
from May 2 to 16, 1959. Prizes 
from 2,000 to 5,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns. For further information 


write to the Secretariat of the 
Prague Spring International Music 
Festival, House of Artists 
1, Czechoslovakia 


Prague 


Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellow- 
ship. Under the auspices of the 
University of Illinois. Open for mu- 
sic, art, or architecture students. 
Amount of fellowship: $1,500, to 
be used by the recipient toward de- 
fraying the expenses of advanced 
studies in America or abroad 
Deadline for application: May 15, 
1959. For further information write 
to Dean Allen S. Weller, College of 
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Orchestral Works 

Arnold, Malcolm: “Tam o’ 
Jan. 4) 

Opera 

Wir Hugo: “The Corregidor” 

Vocal Music 

Berg, Alban 

Dallapiccola, 
Dec, 19) 

Davis, Carl 


Luigi: “Job, una 


Fine and Applied Arts, Room 110, 


Architecture Bldg., University of 
Illinois. 
The 1958 winners of the Cincin- 


nati Music Scholarship Association 
were Peggy Minges, student of Janet 
Garrett, and Penny Pope, student of 
Gloria Ackerman. 


The Experimental Opera Theatre 
of America, will again hold a spring 
season in New Orleans under the di- 


First Performances in New York 


Shanter”’ 


“Four Christmas Songs on Old Texts” 
Messaien, Olivier: “Chants de terre et de ciel” (James Lumberger, Jan. 4) 
Stravinsky, Igor: “Threni: Lamentations of the Prophet Jeremiah” (Fromm 





Overture (New York Philharmonic, 


(Little Orchestra Society, Jan. 5) 


Altenberg Lieder (Fromm Music Foundation Concert, Jan. 4) 
sacra : 


rappresentazione”’ (Juilliard School, 


(NAACC concert, Dec. 20) 


Music Foundation Concert, Jan. 4) 
Taylor, Clifford: “The Glass House Canticle’ and “Throw Roses” (James 
Lumberger, Jan. 4) 
Instrumental Music = 
z Alexander, Josef: Sonata for Trombone and Piano (NAACC concert, Dec. 20) 2 
z Ben-Haim, Paul: “Improvisation and Dance” for violin and piano (Shimon = 
= Mishory, Jan. 4) = 
2 Lee, Noel: “Dialogues” for violin and piano (Noel Lee and Paul Makanowitzky, = 
2 Dec, 16) = 
= Lubin, Ernest: String Quartet No. 2 (NAACC concert, Dec. 20) = 
= Niemack, Illza: Sonatina for Violin and Piano (NAACC concert, Dec. 20) = 
= Dance Se = 
2 Jance Scores 
Ex} _—? Morton: “Images and Reflections’ (Paul Taylor and Company, 2 
Jec, 20) = 
: Hollister, David: “‘Rebus’’ (Paul Taylor and Company, Dec. 20) = 
= 
= 
N01 1AM AMAA Lt 


rection of its founder, Renato Cellini. 
Southern Regional Auditions will be 
held in New Orleans from Jan. 21 to 
23; Northern Regional Auditions will 
be held at Carnegie Recital Hall in 
New York from Jan. 26 to 30. Age 
limit for sopranos: 28; for mezzo- 
sopranos and contraltos: 30; for male 
singers 32. Deadline for application 
is Jan. 15, 1959. For further informa- 
tion write to EOTA, 420 Charles Ave., 
New Orleans 12, La. 
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A three-week seminar in Advanced 
Musical Studies, directed at “study on 
the highest level of the most signifi- 
cant trends in contemporary musical 
thought” will be held at Princeton 
University late next summer. The 
seminar, which will be under the di- 
rection of Roger Sessions, is spon- 
sored by the university and the 
Fromm Music Foundation of Chicago. 


Paul Hindemith has composed 12 
madrigals on poems by Joseph Wein- 
heber, Austrian poet who died in 
1945. Introducing this new work, the 
composer explained that since the 
great periods of Italian and English 
madrigals no real madrigals had been 
composed. He hopes that his new de- 
parture will encourage a revival of 
the art of madrigal composition. 


“Choral Ascription” for unaccom- 
panied choir by Basil Maine was first 
performed on Nov. 27 at the Centen- 
ary Concert of the Great Yarmouth 
(Norfolk) Musical Society, for which 
it was commissioned. 


Five new songs by Juliette Perez 
were performed for the first time on 
Dec. 11 at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Music Teachers League. They 
were sung by Judith Mallin, soprano. 


Rolf Liebermann’s “Symphony 
1949” was given its American pre- 
miere on Jan. 13 by the Chattanooga 
Symphony under the direction of 
Julius Hegyi. 


The Kindler Foundation’s seventh 
anniversary concert was given on Jan. 
5 in Washington, D. C., featuring the 
first performance of Serge de Gas- 
tyne’s “Partita 1958”. The work, a 
string quintet, was commissioned by 
the Kindler Foundation. 


Joseph Castaldo’s Sonatina No. | 
for piano was set for a first Washing- 


ton performance on Dec. 
Natalie Hinderas at the 
Gallery of Art, 


28 by 
National 


Mary Howe’s Four Pieces for 
Woodwind Quintet, commissioned by 
the wind section of the Vienna Sym- 
phony, were played on Dec. 12 at the 
Library of Congress in Washington, 
D.C 


Bernard Wagenaar, chairman of the 
Committee for Netherlands Music and 
Professor of Composition and Theory 
at the Juilliard School of Music, was 
appointed Officer in the Order of 
Orange-Nassau by the Queen of 
Netherlands. 


Music In Our Time: 1900-1959, a 
series under the direction of Max 
Pollikoff, will open on Jan. 24 at the 
Kaufmann Concert Hall in New York 
City. Composers scheduled to parti- 
cipate at the first concert will be Vin- 


cent Persichetti, James Redding, 
Wallingford Riegger, and Charles 
Wuorinen. 


“Song of the Cedar”, a work for 
orchestra and chorus written by Philip 
Bezanson and Paul Engle, will receive 
its world premiere on March 16 by 
the Cedar Rapids Symphony and Civic 
Chorus under the direction of Henry 
Denecke. The composition was com- 
missioned by Sutherland Dows of 
Cedar Rapids. 


Easley Blackwood joined the music 
faculty of the University of Chicago 
at the beginning of the autumn 
quarter. 


Wallingford Riegger’s Fourth Sym- 
phony will be heard in New York on 
Jan. 17 at a concert of the Boston 
Symphony in Carnegie Hall. The work 
will be conducted by Robert Shaw. 


The Philadelphia Chapter of the 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors is pres- 
ently being organized with the assis- 
tance of major composers, musicians, 
conductors, and music-lovers of the 
Greater Philadelphia area. The pur- 
pose of the association is the perform- 
ance of works by American compos- 
ers, for which various scores are 
solicited and selected for performance. 
All composers in the area are invited 
to submit scores, and publishers are 
contacted for the revival of American 
music. 


New works by Joseph Wagner, 
scheduled to be heard in New York 
during the month of January include 
“Sonata with Differences” for two 
pianos (Carl Fischer Hall, Jan. 17), 
and two songs to be performed by 
Margot Rebeil, soprano (Town Hall, 
Jan. 17). 


Francis Poulenc was elected Honor- 
ary Member of the American Acad- 
emy and National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. Honorary membership in 
the Academy-Institute is limited to 50 
citizens of foreign countries who have 
made an outstanding contribution to 
the arts. 


Riccardo Malipiero was the guest 
of honor .at the opening of an ex- 
hibition of contemporary Italian music 
on Jan. 5. The exhibition is being 
held at the New York Public Library. 


Vernon Duke’s opera “Mistress into 
Maid” received its world premiere by 
the Department of Music at the Uni- 
versity of California. The work, based 
on the theme of Romeo and Juliet, 
was conducted by Stephan Krayk and 
staged by Carl Zytowski. 


On Jan. 6, the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Philharmonic Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Hans Schwieger performed 
a special program in honor of the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the State of Israel. Featured work on 
the program was Oedoen Partos’ 
“Ein Gev”, which was written for the 
occasion of Independence Day. 


Kari Meister’s Fourth Symphony 
was given its world premiere by the 
Bavarian Radio Orchestra under the 
composer's direction 


The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation has chosen George 
Barati’s Chamber Concerto and Cecil 
Effinger’s Little Symphony for its 
1959 American Music Awards. Under 
the terms of this project, the Founda- 
tion underwrites the recording of its 
annual choices. 


“Symphonie de Danses”, choreo- 
graphic pieces in one movement by 
André Jolivet, was given its American 
premiere on Jan. 8 by the Cleveland 
Orchestra under the direction of 
George Szell. 


A song group of Leonard Kastle’s 
cycle “Acquainted With The Night”, 
based on poems by Robert Frost, had 
its television premiere on Dec. 21 on 
the “Camera Three” program of 
CBS. The program, sung by Rawn 
Spearman, will be repeated on Feb. 
1 over the same network. 

A special 


performance of Ilde- 





/REALLY SEE EUROPE! 


in my personally guided 
7th Annual nat, known tour 
* July ist Festivals, Artists, 
Sights n comfort; free time, 
quality arr., 8 countries plus 
Berlin (Russia opt.) Limited 
party Write now for 
FOLDER MA 
DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
Millbrae (M.A.) Calif. 
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brando Pizzetti’s operatic version of 
T. S. Eliot's “Murder in the Cathe- 
dral” in Rome on Jan. 5 was attended 
by Pope John XXIII. The work, with 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni in the main role, 
was presented in the form of a con- 
cert oratorio. 


Two new string quartets by Eliza- 
beth Maconchy and Kenneth Leighton 
were performed by the Aeolian Quar- 
tet at the Macnaghten Conceft Series 
in London. 


Peter Racine Fricker’s “Comedy 
Overture” was premiered on Dec. 5 
by the Morley College Chamber 
Orchestra under the direction of the 
composer. 


During his annual European con- 
cert tour Paul Doktor played the 
Quincy Porter Viola Concerto in its 
Italian premiere, in Turin, and Mor- 
ton Gould’s Second Viola Concerto in 
its European premiere, over the Dutch 
radio network NCRV at Hilversum. 
He gave the premiere of John 
Verrall’s Viola Sonata in his recital in 
Paris. 


“The First Nowell”, a mystery play 
with music by Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, was performed for the first 
time on Dec. 19 at the Drury Lane 
Theatre in London. The score of the 
posthumous work was completed by 
Roy Douglas. 


Antal Dorati conducted his own 
composition, “The Way of the Cross”, 
with the Radio Italy Orchestra on 
Jan. 9. He is also scheduled to repeat 
the work with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony on Feb. 6 


Sulek’s Coriolan 
Premiered in Zagreb 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia. — The most 
important event of the local music 
season so far was without doubt the 
premiere of Stjepan Sulek’s opera 
“Coriolan”. This is Mr. Sulek’s first 
opera; writing also his own libretto, 
he worked on it, with several inter- 
ruptions, for the past five years. The 
work is rich in effective scenes and 
choral numbers, but the vocal writing 
for the solo parts tends to a certain 
heaviness. 

The title role was sung by Frano 
Lovric. The well-known local con- 
ductor Milan Horvat conducted his 
first opera premiere in Yugoslavia and 
under his secure direction the opera 
orchestra gave one of its best per- 
formances. 

The beginning of the _ season 
brought some very interesting con- 
certs. Especially successful was the 
appearance of Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
who conducted the Zagreb Philhar- 
monic in a program including works 
by Vaughan Williams, Brahms, and 
Sibelius. Ranko Filjak was the soloist 
in the Piano Concerto No. 1 by 
Brahms. Mr. Sargent showed himself 
to be a conductor of great experience, 
who, with most economical gestures, 
drew a wealth of tonal nuance from 
the orchestra. He completed his tour 
in Belgrade. The concert’ with 
the Belgrade Philharmonic included 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto, with Petar 
Toskov as soloist. 

Branka Musulin, a Zagreb pianist 
who concertized for years in Ger- 
many, played a recital of works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Ravel, Debnssy 

The Belgrade Opera celebrated 
Puccini’s centennial with a new pro- 
duction of “The Girl of the Golden 
West”. The main parts were sung 
by Valerija Heybalova, Aleksandar 
Marinkovic, and Jovan Gligorijevic. 
The performance was conducted by 
Bogdan Babic. —D. L. 


Honor Retired 
Town Hall Manager 


Dorothy Dickhaut, former concert 
manager of Town Hall who retired 
after 37 years of service last Septem- 
ber, was honored by a small reception 
before Christmas in New York City. 
At the time she was presented with 
a book containing greetings from 


friends near and far, who remem- 
bered her as “The Lady of Town 
Hall”, and with a large check made 
possible by the contributions from 
friends to honor her on her retire- 
ment. Pictured above are (front row) 
Thomas Scherman, Miss Dickhaut, 
(back row, from the left) Gibner 
King, Mrs. Jane W. Kaufman, Wini- 
fred Cecil, Mrs. Lionella Perera, 
Louise Homer 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


“The Interpretation of Song Literature” 


a lecture-demonstration series 
by 


Mme. Lotte Lehmann 


Mme. Lehmann will conduct the lecture-demonstrations for two weeks 


beginning April 6, 1959. Further information and series tickets, $5.00, 
may be obtained from the Concert Manager, School of Music, North- 


western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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MRS. HELEN DEMURO 





representing 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIC EXCHANGE 


is leaving for Europe on Jan. 27th 


to arrange operatic engagements 
for qualified singers. 


TELEPHONE: JUDSON 2-3896 
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(Continued from page 23) 
from Bach to Birch, Handel to Scott, 
Mozart to Giannini, and Schumann to 
Mignone. But the appreciative audi- 
ence also listened to works by Clifton, 
Joseph Marx, Respighi, Donaudy, Ob- 
radors, Turina, Hindemith, and Verdi. 
Throughout the program, it was 
clear that volume is one of Miss 
Catalani’s greatest vocal assets. Well 
equalized throughout the registers 
(although with an occasional uncom- 
fortable push in the upper tones), 
her voice featured an agreeable, if 
not exceptionally beautiful timbre. 
Her intonation, while most of the 
time dependable, suffered sometimes 
from unsteadiness in attack 
Interpretatively, her approach 
seemed to be sincere and unaffected, 
but a lack of variety in tonal hue and 
dynamic shading tended to monot- 
onize the original character and pro- 
file of her variegated repertoire. Miss 
Catalani appeared to be at her best 
in the lighter numbers of the second 
part of the program. But her rendi- 
tion of three Marx songs was more 
distinguished by excellent enunciation 
than simplicity of style. Herbert Le- 
Frois was the sympathetic and discreet 
accompanist a 


Shimon Mishory .. . Violinist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 4, 3 
p.m. (Debut).—Shimon Mishory, con- 
certmaster of the Tel-Aviv Radio Or- 


chestra, played a program that was 
rather sharply divided, with Tartini 
ind Bach in the first half, and a set 
of various virtuoso pieces after the 


intermission 
Mr. Mishory 
nique, with an 
firm bowing 
ceptions were 
only 
one, 


has an excellent tech- 
agile left hand and 
and his musical con- 
broad and strong. His 
difficulty, in fact, was a minor 
in the delicate question of tim- 


ing, or pace, his use of rubato some- 
times caused him to lose the clarity 
of the underlying rhythm, especially 
in the slow movements of the Sonata 
in G minor of Tartini. When he 


would return to tempo after a digres- 
sion, it was not always the same tem- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Fine & Applied Arts 


Division of Music 





Courses in all 
music education leading to the 
B.Mus., M.Mus., D.Mus.A. In con- 
junction with the Graduate School, M.A. 
and Ph.D. In conjunction with the School 
of Education, M.Ed. and D.Ed. 


branches of music and 


Eminent Faculty Includes: 


George Bornoft 
Alexander Borovsky 
Rotae!l Bronstein 
Lee Chrisman 
George Faxon 
Arthur Fiedler 
Ker! Geiri 
Jullus Herford 
Allen Lannom 
David Blair McClosky 
Emanuel Ondricek 
Gardner Read 
Jules Wolffers (Chairman of 
Division of Music) 


and 70 other distinguished artists, 
cians and educators 


For catalog write: 
Robert A, Choate, Dean 
857 Commonwealth Ave. 

Boston 15, Mass. 
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po. Curiously enough, in the Partita 
in D minor of Bach, with its intricate 
Sarabande and vast Chaconne, which 
is a hurdle for any violinist, Mr. 
Mishory was at his strongest. The 
tempos neither hurried or faltered, 
and the performance was both mu- 
sicianly and strongly alive. 

Some virtuosic chestnuts by Ravel, 
Sarasate, and Kreisler were certainly 
played well, but they were hardly able 
to generate the excitement of the 
Partita. Included was the first New 
York performance of an Improvisa- 
tion and Dance by Ben-Haim, which 
turned out to be a nice lyrical show- 
piece with no noticeable organization. 
Avraham Sternklar was the accom- 
panist —S. A. 


Bernardo Altmann .. . Cellist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 6 
(Debut.)}—Bernardo Altmann, Buenos 
Aires-born member of the New York 
Philharmonic for the past nine years, 
played a program that included a 
Boccherini Adagio and Allegro, the 
Bach unaccompanied Suite No. 3, the 
Brahms Sonata in F, and a Mozart 
Concerto in D. Paul Sargent was the 
accompanist. The cellist displayed a 
voluminous, full-bodied tone, an agile 
technique, and generally secure in- 
tonation. His mellow, romantic style 
of playing was particularly appropri- 
ate in the Brahms sonata, which was 
given a warm, glowing performance. 

R 


Paul Badura-Skoda, Joerg 
Demus .... Piano Duettists 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 7 Having 
been a tirelessly enthusiastic duet 
player and collector of piano-ensemble 
music since boyhood, I went to this 
piano duet recital with high expecta- 
tions, which were amply fulfilled. 
Paul Badura-Skoda and Joerg Demus 
have played duets together for many 
years and they have developed a 
flawless ensemble that enables them 
to perform with expressive freedom 
Perhaps the most admirable aspect of 
their searching and sensitive interpre- 
tations was this spontaneity. And they 
played glorious music —the Mozart 
Sonata in C major, K. 521; the Hinde- 
mith Sonata for Four Hands; and a 
Schubert group including the haunt- 


“” 


ingly lovely Andantino varié in B 
minor and “Divertissement a la 
hongroise” 

We owe a debt of gratitude to 
these young Austrian pianists (both 
well known as solo recitalists) for 
calling attention to the rich literature 
of the piano duet—which is quite 


different from the more familiar two- 
piano repertoire. That it is extremely 
effective concert material was attested 
by the enthusiasm of the large audi- 
ence, which was rewarded by several 
encores, including two additional 
Schubert marches; the Rondo, “Notre 
amitié est invariable”; and, finally, the 
inevitable “Marche Militaire” (beauti- 
fully played, by the way) 

The problems of duet playing are 


perhaps even more intricate. than 
those of two-piano work. The pedal- 
ing must be discreet and perfectly 
timed; the secondo player must retain 
his individuality and solo responsibil- 
ities without becoming heavy or ob- 
trusive; the primo player must never 
become a keyboard prima donna or 
primo uomo. Above all, a telepathic 
communication must be developed 
between the players, so that spur-of- 
the-moment inflections can be ex- 





John Ross 


Paul Badura-Skoda (left) and 
Joerg Demus during their Carnegie 
Hall recital 


ecuted without cuing. Only an ex- 
perienced duettist could realize, per- 
haps, how skillful these performances 
were. 

When Mr. Badura-Skoda and Mr. 
Demus return for another concert, 
how about letting us hear some of 
the other neglected masterpieces of 
the duet literature, such as the Reger 
Six Pieces, Op. 94, and “Piéces 
Pittoresques”; and the Brahms Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Schumann? 

—R. S. 


Joyce Flissler ..... Violinist 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
Jan. 7. — Miss Flissler’s only New 
York recital this season was the third 
in a series of concerts by young 
artists in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

The young violinist, who studied 
at Juilliard, won acclaim not long ago 
as the only Western winner of the 
violin section in the International 
Tchaikovsky Music Competition in 
Moscow. 

In her New York recital, she gave 
a good account of herself. The pro- 
gram was long and demanding—four 
sizable sonatas, and a trio of shorter 
pieces by Tchaikovsky and Mostras— 
his unaccompanied Caprice, Recitative 
and Toccata. With encores, the pro- 
gram last more than two hours. 

Miss Flissler’s technical equipment 
is excellent. Her bowing is sturdy, 
and she can produce a fine, singing 
tone, as she quite frequently did in 
the Franck A major Sonata, her best 
work of the evening. Her sense of 
rhythm was more than adequate for 
Quincy Porter's refreshing Sonata No. 
2, but the unaccompanied Bach So- 
nata No. 2, in A minor, did not seem 
fully plumbed in her interpretation. 

Since this was almost a recital 
of sonatas, David Garvey, pianist, was 
asked to share in the applause 
throughout the evening. He was de- 
serving, for he is one of our busier, 
better assisting artists. —W 


Beveridge Webster . . . Pianist 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Jan. 7.— 
Beveridge Webster in the first of a 
series of three recitals at the YM- 
YWHA offered a program that was 
as much a challenge to the audience 
as to the performer. This was not 
because that the pianist played mod- 
ern or unknown works but because 
the program was chosen from ac- 
knowledged masterworks for the piano 
that demand concentrated performing 
and listening. 

We still do not hear the Schubert 
plano sonatas as much as we should, 
and the B flat major (Op. Posth.) is 
one of the greatest. Mr. Webster has 
a considerable reputation as a Schu- 
bert performer, and his interpretation 


of this work was notable for its poetic 
insight. But he was not at his best 
on this occasion. There was little 
rhythmic pulsation, tonal color, or 
even variance of phrase. To be sure, 
there were happy moments—the open- 
ing of the Scherzo was outstanding 
for its lightness and gaiety—but on 
the other hand there were times when 
Mr. Webster was communicatively 
distant. The same could be said to 
a lesser degree of the three Chopin 
Mazurkas and the Fantaisie-Polonaise. 

In the Copland Piano Variations, 
however, Mr. Webster was in an in- 
spired mood. Often this work is so 
hammered out that the music loses 
its shape and meaning. Such was not 
the case with Mr. Webster’s interpre- 
tation, and his playing revealed many 
shades of color and nuance that one 
does not often hear in the work, and 
he was always in contro! of the archi- 
tectural line. The program concluded 
with Ravel’s “Oiseaux tristes” and Mr. 
Webster's own arrangement of the 
same composer’s “La Valse”. The 
latter was a real tour de force for the 
pianist, and he captured convincingly 
the work’s atmosphere that is half 
real, half phantom. —F. M., Jr. 


Cincinnati Symphony 
Visits Indianapolis 


Indianapolis.—Three events of in- 
terest occupied Indianapolis concert 
patrons in the busy days before 
Christmas. That they were of more 
than ordinary interest was attested by 
the fact that each event was sold out. 
The Cincinnati Symphony made a 
rare visit to Indianapolis to inaugurate 
an artist series in the new 1,000 seat 
auditorium of Indiana Central Col- 
lege. Although the stage was too small 
for the visitors and some of the musi- 
cions were heard but not seen, prime 
interested centered on the conductor, 
Max Rudolf, who has many friends 
in the state, having appeared many 
times with the Metropolitan Opera 


Company. Major work on the pro- 
gram was Beethoven’s “Pastoral” 
Symphony, which Mr. Rudolf inter- 


preted in a relaxed and deliberate 
manner, losing some robustness but 
gaining a great deal of polished de- 
tail. 


Rachmaninoff Memorial 


Herron Museum presented a very 
beautiful Rachmaninoff Memorial 
concert on the evening of Dec. 19, 
commemorating the anniversary of 
the composer's death in 1943. High- 
light of the evening was the Sonata 
for Cello and Piano, Op. 19, played 
by Gilbert Reese and Dorothy 
Munger. Gerhard Wuensch and John 
Gates appeared together and singly, 
in solos and the Suite No. 2, Op. 17, 
for two pianos. The entire program 
was most beautiful and was enthusias- 
tically received. 

For the Dec. 20-21 subscription 
concerts Izler Solomon chose a pro- 
gram of contrasts for the Indianapolis 
Symphony. He began with “Gregorian 
Chant” by Paul Creston, continued 
with Haydn’s Symphonie Concertante 
for violin, cello, oboe, bassoon and 
orchestra, and Darius Milhaud’s 
Seventh Symphony, and for the last 
half of the program offered four 
Wagner works. 

Perhaps because the latter part of 
the program was played as a tribute 
for the late Dr. G. H. A. Clowes, the 
orchestra’s greatest benefactor for 
many years, the orchestra and conduc- 
tor were more than ordinarily moved 
by the occasion, and played with ex- 
ceptional beauty. 

—Eleanor Y. Pelham 
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Bach 


(Continued from page 14) 
a rhythmic bass marching on in im- 
perturable even steps like the ticks 
of the clock of eternity. And this kind 
of treatment is found not only in 
organ works but in every kind of 
vocal and instrumental combination. 
It must not be forgotten that in 
spite of Bach’s religious roots he did 
not hesitate to take a position with 
the Duke of Céthen which involved 
no regular church music. And instead 
of feeling frustrated he wrote many 
of his most popular works, such as the 
Brandenburg concertos, the “Well- 
tempered Clavier’, and the violin 
sonatas, and later stated that he hoped 
to spend the rest of his life there. But 
however happy he may have felt in 
the secular world he tried twice to 
leave before succeeding. 


Secular, Religious Uses 


Nevertheless, Leipzig was no clois- 
ter. Rather what happened there was 
that Bach brought the world into the 
church. The music he had already 
written and continued to write for 
secular purposes he was constantly 
adapting for religious use. How many 
people know that the opening of the 
First Brandenburg Concerto became 
the introduction for the cantata “O 
false world, I trust you not” or that 
the first movement of the Third 
Brandenburg (with added oboes and 
horns) opens the cantata “I love the 
Highest with my whole soul”. The 
overture of the fourth orchestral suite 
became a chorus setting of Psalm 
126:2. 

Most curious as a coincidence, how- 
ever, was that Bach’s arrival in Leip- 
zig almost coincided with the closing 
of the town’s opera house. But this 
did not necessarily mean that there 
was no interest in operatic music such 
as recitatives and arias. Bach simply 
moved them into church. Yet it is in- 
structive to compare his works with 
their contemporary operatic counter- 
parts. Though they approach closely 
there is yet “a great gulf fixed” be- 
tween them. And the source of this 
gulf is the spirit of the organ that 
moves in all of Bach’s creations. It is 
seen in most extreme form in those 
choruses, arias and recitatives where 
a superimposed chorale tune floats 
transcendently over the intense mix- 
ture of secular styles. In Bach all the 
world becomes interfused with reli- 
gion. All the instruments and voices 
that grew up in the shadow of the 
organ ond left to learn new ways re- 
turn in a new union with their 
“mother hen” 


Negative Steps? 


Was this a negative step? I would 
rather claim the following: for all the 
instruments Bach used—for the organ 
of course, but also for the violin, for 
the cello, for the flute, for the oboe, 
for the trumpet, yes and for the voice 
—there has been no sounder virtuoso 
writing in the more than two centuries 
since Bach’s death. And this is the 
direct consequence of the spirit of the 
organ fusing with operatic virtuosity. 

Another error in appraising this 
situation is to call it simply a sub- 
ordination of the secular to the sacred. 
Perhaps the word “balance” is more 
apt. And this balance is no mere 
matter of metaphysics. It is perhaps 
the most important item in all Bach 
performance. In performing an elo- 
quent Bach melody one must be ex- 
pressive and impassioned as it is 
possible to be. Human emotion is 
certainly set forth with singular power 
in Bach’s melodies. There is no limit 
to either jor or the anguish. In 
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performing this melody the performer 
must be quintessentially a human 
being. But he also has the awesome 
assignment of simultaneously being 
God. For all the passion and rapture 
of the melody is supported by an iron 
rhythm that is utterly indifferent to 
it and that also requires its super- 
earthly expression. 

The problem of keeping these two 
forces in balance is often too much 
for performers. On the one hand 
there is the “romantic” approach to 
Bach with retards everywhere and 
every phrase squeezed out of shape. 
These are the people for whom Bach 
is too old and must be “modernized” 
—at least in the spirit of the 19th 
century. 

On the other hand is the “pure” 
Bach with no expression whatever. 
This is too often the result of modern 
research which approaches Bach from 
the rear, so to speak, by reading the 
pertinent books and music of the 17th 
century and earlier. The danger is that 
this theoretical knowledge may never 
reach vital musical expression. 

It is not easy to steer between such 
a Scylla and Charybdis. But our in- 
ability to do so is only one more 
proof of what musical pagans we are. 
We either lean on the outdated ro- 
mantic religion of the 19th century or 
we cast this away and attempt to 
rely on earlier sources in which we 
do not really believe. 

Now, as has been said by many 
others, the main direction of history 
for the last two centuries has been 
away from matters of religion and 
faith. We no longer really know how 
to believe in anything. The fantastic 
flood of artifacts that modern civili- 
zation produces, artifacts not only 
physical but also intellectual and even 
spiritual, gives us no time to contem- 
plate the eternal world and dulls our 
aboriginal sense of wonder and ter- 
ror at the mystery of existence. Our 
preoccupation with our playthings dis- 
tracts us from the facts of the uni- 
verse. Yet Dostoievsky’s famous state- 
ment still stands that the need to wor- 
ship is “the universal and everlasting 
craving of humanity” and somehow 
this must satisfy itself; it cannot be 
put off forever. 


Worlds of Bach 


And here Bach assumes a truly 
prophetic role, for in meeting this 
basic need of man he renounces noth- 
ing, there is no more asceticism in his 
religion than in his siring of 20 chil- 
dren. It is his unique position in his- 
tory that, more than any other com- 
poser, he fuses the temporal and eter- 
nal worlds. The world of Bach is 
everyone’s world, the secular world 
in which we live and move, but trans- 
figured by something coming from 
beyond it which, while not of it, is 
yet part of it. 

It is not asked of the Bach per- 
former that he be a superman as is 
the case with the music of many of 
the other great composers. His prob- 
lem is rather to give a unified articula- 
tion to the paradoxical juxtaposition 
of the fundamentally human and the 
fundamentally non-human in the same 
musical idea. The melodies must be 
delivered with maximum expressive- 
ness, the basic rhythms must be un- 
disturbed. This is Bach’s conception 
of the two sides of the coin of reality. 
It is also the heart of his musical 
doctrine and should be the foundation 
upon which every Bach performer 
builds his interpretations. 


Founder and director of the Bach 
Aria Group, William H. Scheide is 
considered one of the leading Bach 
authorities today. Mr. Scheide found- 
ed the group in 1946, and he chooses 


its programs and supervises all re- 
hearsals. In his Bach library in his 
home in Princeton, N. J., he has 
much valuable material on the com- 
poser’s works. 


was issued a Pennsylvania State 
Charter on Nov. 6, 1958. Its listed 
purpose is to foster, promote and 
perpetuate the performance of ancient 
music, featuring ancient instruments 
in concert, television, radio, and re- 
cordings. Musical director of the or- 
ganization is Homer Wickline. 
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Two Verdis 


Verdi: “Simon Boccanegra”. De Los 
Angeles, Gobbi, Christoff, Cam- 
pora, Monachesi, Dari. Orchestra 
and Chorus of the Rome Opera 
House, Gabriele Santini conducting. 
(Capitol GCR 7126, $14.94) 
Simon Boccanegra” is the work 

of two composers, one of them a 


relatively young, still developing com- 
poser of 43, the other a mature mas- 
ter of 68, and both of them Giuseppe 
Verdi. It was Verdi's first effort to 
get away from the bombast and the 
barrel-organ style of his earlier works, 
including “Il Trovatore” and “Rigo- 
letto”, and produce something of dra- 


The opera was a failure. Verdi philo- 
sophically went on to more reward- 
ing tasks, but the fiasco of “Boc- 
canegra” stuck in his craw, and a 
quarter of a century later he decided, 
on a sudden impulse, to revise it. In 
collaboration with Boito, he went 
over the score page by page, chang- 
ing, adding, deleting and rewriting. 
All of the experience and maturity 
which soon were to go into “Otello” 
and “Falstaff” were brought to bear 
upon the new “Boccanegra”, and it 
emerged as we know it today—a curi- 
ous mixture of dramatic weaknesses 
and strengths and early and late Ver- 
dian musical styles—and still not par- 
ticularly popular with the public. 

As performed by this splendid cast, 
headed by Tito Gobbi in the title 
role, Victoria de Los Angeles as the 
daughter and Boris Christoff as 
Fiesco, emphasis is placed upon the 
dramatic potency of certain individual 
scenes and the incomparable beauty 





matic truth and power not dependent 
upon bravura and whistleable tunes. 

But the audiences of Venice and 
Milan were not ready for this sort 
of thing from Verdi. They found the 
subject too gloomy and deplored the 
absence of popular-type melodies 
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of some of the ensemble numbers. 
The first-act duet, sung by Miss De 
Los Angeles and Giuseppe Campora, 
and the trio at the end of Act II, 
in which these two are joined by Mr. 
Gobbi, rank with the most sublime 
music in all opera, and the dramatic 
tensions generated in ,the council 
chamber scene have a voltage equal 
to anything in “Otello”. 

All of the people in this recorded 
performance do a remarkable job of 
projecting their characterizations aur- 
ally. The walls of the palaces rise 
before the eyes and the emotional 
and moral strife of those within be- 
comes visible through their voices. 
Clear enunciation adds much to the 
sense of reality in this recording, al- 
though Miss De Los Angeles tends 
to liquify her Italian consonants to 
such a degree that they are almost 
denatured. * 


Serene Requiem 


Mozart: Requiem (K. 626). Elisabeth 
Gruemmer, soprano; Marga Hoeff- 
gen, contralto; Josef Traxel, tenor; 
Gottlob Frick, bass. Choir of St. 
Hedwig’s Cathedral, Berlin. Berlin 
Philharmonic, conducted by Rudolf 
Kempe. (Capitol G7113, $4.98) 


A very serene, moving, and thor- 
ough performance of Mozart's tower- 
ing masterpiece. Rudolf Kempe paces 
soloists, choir, and orchestra with dis- 
criminating faithfulness to the score, 
immense dynamic control, and a con- 
stant regard for the structural propor- 
tions of the work. There is no waver- 
ing in the reverent solemnity of his 
approach, no injection of artificial ex- 
citement (as it so often happens in 
the “Dies Irae”), no fumbling in its 
sometimes complicated rhythms and 
instrumental textures. 

The solo quartet, a precious as- 
semblage of beautiful voices, follows 
the composer’s and conductor's inten- 
tions with utmost artistry in tone pro- 
duction, phrasing, and diction, es- 
pecially notable in the stunning en- 
semble work of the “Recordare”, and 
the St. Hedwig’s Choir proves again 
to be one of the most euphonious, 
balanced, and pliable choral instru- 
ments that can be heard today. The 
almost unbelievable airiness of the 
sotto voce passages in the “Confu- 


tatis” demonstrates this point in the 
most impressive manner. —J. F. S. 
Classics by Istomin 

Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. §. 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Eugene Istomin, 
pianist. (Columbia ML 5318, $3.98) 
Brahms: Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme by Handel; Three Inter- 
mezzos, Op. 117. Eugene Istomin, 
pianist. (Columbia ML 5287, $3.98) 


Eugene Istomin adds considerably 
to his reputation as one of the finest 
of the younger generation of pianists 
with these recordings. A first hear- 
ing of the “Emperor” Concerto may 
strike one as a bit puzzling, for he 
does not approach it in the Herculean 
manner that we are so accustomed 
to hear. The Finale is quite easy- 
going, and in the first movement one 
can hear great devotion to nuance 
and detail in addition to pearly finger- 
work and not too much stress on the 
broad line. But since Mr. Istomin 
carries out his ideas so successfully, 


repeated hearings make clear that his 
is a very refreshing performance. 
The recording of the three Inter- 
mezzos, Op. 117, bears witness to Mr. 
Istomin’s growth as an _ interpreter, 
for their introspective moods are dif- 
ficult to make as convincing as Mr. 
Istomin does. He is more successful 
in these than in the youthful Brahms 
Handel Variations, of which the 
fugue is taken at too fast a tempo 
to convey its grandeur and the varia- 
tions need a wider glow of tonal 
color. —F. M., Jr. 


Three Scandinavian Sopranos 


Wagner and Verdi opera arias. Birgit 
Nilsson, soprano. Philharmonia Or- 
chestra, Leopold Ludwig conduct- 
ing. (Angel 35540, $4.98) 


Grieg and Strauss songs. Aase 
Nordmo-Loevberg, soprano. Rob- 
ert Levin and Gerald Moore, pian- 
ists. (Angel 35590, $4.98) 


“The Art of Kirsten Flagstad.” Kir- 
sten Flagstad, soprano. Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor; anonymous orchestra, 
Hans Lange conducting. (RCA 
Camden CAL 462, $1.98) 


Kirsten Flagstad, the great Nor- 
wegian soprano, and two other Scan- 
dinavians who are sometimes spoken 
of as her possible successors, Aase 
Nordmo-Loevberg, of Norway, and 
Birgit Nilsson, of Sweden, provide a 
fascinating trio of disks at this time. 
Mme. Flagstad, who will probably 
never have a true successor in our 
time and who is still recording mag- 
nificently, is here represented by a 
reissue of recordings made in the 
1930s. This is a disk no one could 
possibly afford to miss, and consider- 
ing the price is virtually a giveaway. 


The music includes Beethoven's “Ah! 
Perfido!” and the “Abscheulicher, wo 
eilst du hin?” from his “Fidelio”; 
“Ozean, du Ungeheuer” from Web- 
er’s “Oberon”; and standard arias 
from Wagner's “Die Walkiire”, “Loh- 
engrin”, and “Tannhduser”. The 


sweep and dramatic impact, the tonal 
glory, and the rock-like technical se- 
curity in the terribly difficult Bee- 
thoven and Weber arias will never 
cease to amaze or thrill the listener. 

Neither Miss Nilsson nor Miss 
Nordmo-Loevberg can be compared 
justly to Mme. Flagstad. The former 
has a fresh, clear ringing voice that 
is impeccably produced, but she does 
not have nor does she strive for the 
great majestic columnar tone and 
style. Miss Nilsson can be heroic, but 
she remains always the human being, 
and she can suggest a feminine soft- 
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ness with a curving phrase or a high 
pianissimo that are foreign to her 
predecessor. Not many sopranos can 
bridge the gap between Isolde and 
Aida, but Miss Nilsson achieves this 
feat with considerable success. Warm- 
er voices might sound more idiomatic 
and right in the Verdi arias, but few 
singers bring to them so much mu- 
sicianship and integrity of style. The 
Wagner arias here are Senta’s Ballad, 
Elisabeth’s Greeting, Elsa’s Dream, 
and Isolde’s Liebestod. From Verdi 
are “Ma dall’arido stelo divulsa”, 
from “A Masked Ball”; “Pace, pace, 
mio Dio!” from “The Force of Des- 
tiny” and Aida’s two big arias. 

Miss Nordmo-Loevberg’s voice also 
is cool and clear and fresh, although 
sometimes sounding a little pinched 
at the top and sometimes a bit ten- 
tative in the singing. A relative new- 
comer to the concert world, she does 
not always get the most out of the 
Grieg and Strauss songs as more ex- 
perienced lieder singers do. But when 
she seems to understand a song fully, 
the results are quite rewarding, and 
there are not many performances as 


touching as hers of Grieg’s “From 
Monte Pincio” and Strauss’s “Traum 
durch die Dammerung% —R. A. E. 


Forerunner 


The delightful melodies of Oscar 
Straus’s “The Chocolate Soldier” have 
been recorded in a two-disk album 
starring Risé Stevens, as Nadina, and 
Robert Merrill, as Bumerli (RCA 
Victor LOP 6005). Also in the cast, 
conducted by Lehman Engel, are Jo 
Sullivan, as Mascha; Peter Palmer, as 
Alexius; Sadie McCollum, as Aurelia: 
Michael Kermoyan, as Popoff; and 
Eugene Morgan, as Massakroff. In 
one sense, this was the 1908 equi- 
valent of “My Fair Lady”, because 
its libretto was based on, a Shaw 
play, “Arms and the Man”. There the 
resemblance ceases, however, for 
none of Shaw's dialogue could be 
used in “The Chocolate Soldier”, by 
his orders, and he would accept no 
financial rewards from the production. 
“My Fair Lady” has an almost rever- 
ential respect for the text of “Pyg- 


“Fair Lady” 


Four Pianists 


Among recent piano records worthy 
of note are three with orchestra and 
one solo recital. Still another record- 
ing of Chopin’s Piano Concerto No. 
1, in E minor, deserves attention for 
the aristocratic, poetic reading given 
by the soloist, Geza Anda. The or- 
chestra is the Philharmonia, con- 
ducted by Alceo Galliera, in this truly 
stylish performance (Angel 35631). 


Grant Johannesen, one of the most 
intelligent of American pianists, 
tackles three French works as soloist 
in d’Indy’s Symphony on a French 
Mountain Air, Fauré’s Fantaisie for 
Piano and Orchestra, Op. 111, and 
Saint-Saéns’ Caprice-Valse “Wedding 
Cake”, Op. 76. The London Sym- 
phony is the accompanying orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Eugene Goossens 
and Lawrance Collingwood. Mr. 
Johannesen gives a serenely witty ac- 
count of these three scores, of which 
the d'Indy is the most familiar. The 
seldom heard Fauré Fantaisie is a 
typical, somewhat astringent work of 
his mature years—it dates from 1919 
—and the Saint-Saéns is a welcome 
bit of froth, with not much beneath 
the decorative and tasty icing (Capitol 
G 7132) 

Already reviewed on these pages, 
but in the stereo section, is Alfred 
Brendel’s recording of Liszt’s “Toten- 
tanz” and “Malediction”, with the 
Vienna Symphony under Michael 
Gielen (Vox PL 11.030). The mon- 
aural recording, in addition, includes 
the well-known “Mephisto Waltz” No. 
1, and three highly unusual items 
from Liszt’s last years, when his 
music became highly experimental. 
These are “La Lugubre Gondola”, 
“Czardas Macabre”, and “Unstern”. 

Some elegant and very beautiful 
performances of Debussy’s piano 
music can be found on a recent disk 
made by Rudolf Firkusny (Capitol 
P 8451). Included on the recording 
are “Reflections in the Water”, the 
two Arabesques, “The Engulfed 
Cathedral”, “Minstrels”, “La plus que 
lente”, “Poissons d'or”, “The Girl 
with the Flaxen Hair”, “General 





malion” and has earned considerable Lavine- eccentric”, “Reverie”, and 
money for the Shaw estate—R. A. E. “Fireworks”. —R. A. E. 
Stereophonically Speaking... 

By Micwaer S. THORNE works are still relatively unknown 


A superb performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony, performed by 
Ataulfo Argenta and the Orchestra 
de la Suisse Romande (London CS 
6048, $4.98) makes one sadly aware 
of the loss that music suffered in the 
death of this great Spanish conductor. 
His phrasings are a marvel, and his 
interpretation here breathes new life 
into the work. The recording is won- 
derful, extremely alive and vibrant, 
with the climaxes never muddied. A 
very satisfying release. 


The same conductor leads a stereo 
version of one of the Music of Spain 
series put out by London. This is 
Falla’s “Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain”, conducted by Mr. Argenta in 
an exceedingly idiomatic performance, 
with Gonzalo Soriano at the piano. 
The score really glows both in the 
performance and the delicate record- 
ing. On the reverse side the contem- 
porary Spanish composer Joaquin 
Rodrigo is represented by his Con- 
certo for Guitar and Orchestra, with 
Narciso Yeves playing the solo. This 
is a marvellous work, abounding in 
subtleties and sonorities and above all 
reflecting the superb taste and musi- 
cianship of the composer, whose 
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in this country. The rather difficult 
balance between solo instrument and 
orchestra is beautifully worked out. 
(London CS 6046, $4.98). 

Ernest Ansermet conducts the 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande in 
some incandescent performances of 
Dukas’s “La Peri” and Debussy’s 
“Jeux” (London CS 6043, $4.98) “La 
Peri” is here performed with the Fan- 
fare meant to precede it, a dazzling 
brassy prelude that is a perfect prep- 
aration and foil for the sumptuous 
orchestral fabric of the ballet proper. 


The somewhat epicene “Jeux” is given 
a very subtle performance, and the 
disk is rounded out with Ravel's 


orchestral transcription of Debussy’s 
Danse. Three scores are enhanced no 
end by stereo recording. 


Two other ballet scores recorded by 
London (CS 6058, $4.98) are the 
somewhat unsophisticated ballet music 
from Massenet’s “Le Cid” and the 
Meyerbeer-Lambert “Les Patineurs”. 
They are given ebullient performances 
by Jean Martinon and the Israel Phil- 
harmonic. The recordings themselves 
are flashy and the channel separation 
is very good. 





At a reception for Lorenzo Alvary after his recital for the Verdugo Hills 
Community Concert Association (Sunland-Tujunga, Calif.) are (from the 
left) Mrs. Fstelle Prins, appointments chairman and historian; Mrs. 
Dorothy Conant, president; Mr. Alvary; Mrs. Al Spires, wife of concert 
chairman; Russell Conant, of board of directors 





Vox brings us a selection of Grieg 
works, the Symphonic Dances, Op. 64, 
and Two Elegiac Melodies, Op. 34 
(ST-PL10.330, $5.98). These are given 
rather heavy performances by the Pro 
Musica Symphony of Vienna, under 
Edouard van Remoortel’s direction. 
The recording is a bit tubby and there 
is not much separation of channels. 


Vivaldi’s Four Oboe Concertos 
(Vox ST-PL 10.720, $5.98), per- 
formed by Alberto Caroldi, oboe, with 
the Accademici di Milano, conducted 
by Piero Santi, are a delight. The 
performances bounce along with in- 
fectious gaiety, and the oboe burbles 
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along in a like vein. The engineering 
is similarly frothy and the separation 
fine. 

A rather muddy recording of 
Stravinsky’s Capriccio for Piano and 
Orchestra (Vox ST-PL 11.020, $5.98) 
is played by Charlotte Zelka with the 
Symphony Orchestra of the Southwest 
German Radio, conducted by Harold 
Byrns. This is a shame as this is an 
especially transparent score when 
properly recorded, and stereo could 
have added a lot. The reverse side is 
devoted to a somewhat cleaner re- 
cording of the 1919 version of the 
“Firebird” Suite. Jascha Horenstein 
conducts the same orchestra. 


MARTINO 


Teacher of the art of beautiful singing, which involves no mystery, but rather is 
individualized instruction in the building of natural, effortless technique in all parts of 
the vocal range, in which breath control and interpretive vocal analysis of operatic 


interpretations are included. 


Bad singing is not always the result of incorrect tone production. One of the greatest 
contributing factors is incorrect breathing technique. The act of inspiration and ex- 
piration must be accomplished without wasted energy, and it is impossible to sing 
correctly unless one understands how to utilize the breath economically. 

False and exaggerated expressions of interpretation are very detrimental to vocal 
and physical health. It can be understood that in subjecting oneself every day to the 
strong emotion inherent in the parts one must act, one meets with many complications. 
For example, the nervous system can be seriously agitated, and at the same time 
organic functions such as insomnia, nervous tension, restlessness, weakness, and vocal 
disturbance may appear during the full and vigorous respiratory acts which accompany 
singing. Furthermore, the slowed heartbeat resulting from intense nervous agitation 
can cause lapsed breathing, tightening of the throat, the choked voice, and eventually, 
the tremolo. When any of these conditions accompany bad use of breath or strong 
emotion, they can put any perfect vocal instrument into a dangerous condition. 

Among the many distinguished singers who have been availing themselves of his 
unique teaching method, Mr. Martino at present lists Mario Sereni, renowned baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Morley Meredith, brilliant concert and 


operatic baritone (Mgt. N.A.C.). 


Complimentary copy of Mr. Martino's book, “Today's Singing’, mailed upon request. 
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EDWIN HUGHES 
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JULIA BEOLETTO MONROE 


Studios: 152 Chureh St., San Franeiseo, Calif. UN 1-5935 
3856 Rieon Way, Sacramento, Calif. IV 9-7308 
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Beverley Peck 
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TEACHER OF VOICE 
257 W. 86th St., 
NYC 24 TR 7-6808 
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Teacher of 
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7-3300 
JUNE BURGESS 


All phases of Vocal Instruction 


Fac. Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arts—nysta 
344 W. Tind S$t., NYC EN 2-9115 


JEANNE DEEB 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Voice Fac.: Brooklyn Cons. of Music 
188 Lincoln Pi., Bkiya 17 ST 9-0805 


MARIO FIORELLA 


Voice Production 
Formerly Chicago Civic Opera 
853 7th Ave., NYC 7-2822 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 

















TEACHER OF SINGING © N.A.T.S. 
2 Orcherd Pew. White Pieins, WN. Y. 
H 9-3200 
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CLAIRE GELDA 


Voice Production and Coaching 





17 W. Tard St, NYC TR 7-8137 
GERALD GERBER 
Teacher of Voice 
N.Y.S.T.A. 
185 Riverside Drive, NYC TR 7-4859 





MARJORIE GORDON 


Vocal Faculty Duquesne Univ., 
6533 Delzell Pi. 


Pitts. 
Pittsburgh 17, Pe. 


MARINKA GUREWICH 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
333 Centre! Park W., NYC 


DORIS HAVENS 


Concert Coloratura Soprano 
“Waterman's European Festivals” 


Olive Carr, Pianist-Teacher 
1405 Stelawey Hell, New York 19, WN. Y. 


LOLA HAYES 


Teacher of Singing 
1200 Sth Ave., N.Y. C. TR 64-2989 


FREDERICK HAYWOOD 


Teacher of Singing 
Author of “Universal Song” 
416 Se. Saline St. Syrecuse 2, N. Y. 


CECILE JACOSSON 


Voice Production 
NYSTA-NATS 
143 Cersegie Hall, NYC 19 





AC 2-7573 














CO 5-3415 


ROBERT KINANDER 
Voice 
Member N.a.7.s. and 
180 West 58th St., NY 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


Teacher of 
MAC MORGAN & WM. WARFIELD 
Bestmen Sch. of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


JULIA LAURENCE 
“A Good Singing Teac her 
is Worth 1.000 Re greta” 
160 W. 73 St., NYC SC 4-0492 or TR 7-6700 


Lydia LINDGREN-QUERZE 
Formerly of Chicago Opera Co. 
Develops greater tone beauty, 


more power, and wider range. 
853 7th Ave., NY (Apt. 11C) Ci 6-5779 


MARJORIE MITTON 


Soprano—Teacher—Concert—Opera 
Special Classes in English Diction 
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Ann Arbor, Mich.—The opening of 
a competition for new University of 
Michigan songs or marches has been 
announced by Dean Earl V. Moore of 
the School of Music. Two awards in 
the amount of $150 and $100 will be 
made. Deadline for submitting manu- 
scripts is May 1, 1959. 


lowa City.—James Dixon, director 
of the State University of lowa Sym- 
phony, conducted the Greek National 
Symphony on Dec. 23 and a broad- 
cast over the Athens radio on Dec. 
24. The program included the local 
premiere of Kabalevsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony 


Rochester, N. Y.—A new portrait 
of Ignace Paderewski, painted by 
Stanley Gordon, was presented to the 
Eastman School of Music on Paderew- 
ski’s birth date, Nov. 18. 

The Eastman String Quartet, which 
gave two successful recitals this sea- 
son has been engaged for a number 
of out-of-town concerts. In the spring 
it will make the Coolidge Foundation 
four of the South, visiting a number 
of colleges. “The Hunted”, an opera 
by Martin Mailman, based on a West- 
ern theme, will have its premiere at 
the Rochester Annual Festival of 
American Music this spring 


Urbana-Champaign, Ill.—Two new 
musical groups, a chamber choir and 
a wind ensemble, have been organized 
by the University of Illinois School of 
Music to provide additional perform- 
ance experience for its students. The 
groups are directed by Russell Mathis 
and Robert Gray 


Chicago. — The Chicago Musical 
College of Roosevelt University will 
present the balladeers Marais and 
Miranda in four evening concerts and 
two children’s matinees during the 
latter part of February. 


Michel Saint-Denis, French director, 
actor, and educator, has been named 
by William Schuman, president of the 
Juilliard School of Music, to be chief 
consultant in the formation of the 
school’s proposed drama division. The 
new division will be added when 
Juilliard moves its headquarters to the 
Lincoln Center of the Performing 
Arts 


New Haven, Conn.—Finn Videro, 
organist at Trinity Church in Copen 
hagen and a member of the University 
of Copenhagen music faculty, has 
been appointed acting organist at Yale 
University for the 1959-60 academic 
year. He will replace H. Frank 
Bozyan, who has received a leave of 
absence next fall. 


Ruth Shaffner, soprano, conductor, 
and teacher, has had a busy schedule 
since last summer, when she was mu- 
sical director for “Mehitabel Wing”, 
staged at Starlight Theatre, Pawling, 
N. Y. She conducted Handel's “Mes- 
siah” for the Putnam County Choral 


Society at Carmel, N. Y. The 60- 
voice group was assisted by a cham- 
ber orchestra. Miss Shaffner is on the 
faculty of the Berkeley Institute in 
Brooklyn and the Bergen School in 
Jersey City, handling all choral work. 
She also directs the Ten Eyck Chor- 


aliers of New York City, made up 


of residents of the Ten Eyck Trough- 
ton Memorial Residence for Business 
Women. They appearec in several 
holiday programs. She also teaches 
privately one day a week in Putnam 
County as well as in New York City 


Blanche Thebom, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and David M. 
Keiser, president of the New York 
Philharmonic, have been elected to 
the Board of Trustees of the Institute 
of International Education. The insti- 
tute is the country’s largest and oldest 
private multi-national exchange or- 
ganization. 


Joyce Kostka, nine-year-old student 
of Kathrine Parker, of the Juilliard 
piano faculty, was presented 
benefit concert for the St. Ann's Con- 
vent in Waterbury, Conn. on Dec. 7. 


The Mannes College of Music will 
present the third and final concert 
for the benefit of the Scholarship 
Fund of the Preparatory and Inter- 
mediate Departments on Jan. 16. The 
program will include three new works 
by Peter Pindar Stearns, who 
member of the faculty. 


Sigurd Rascher, saxophonist, will be 
a faculty member during the summer 
sessions of the University of Roch- 
ester’s Eastman School of Music. He 
will conduct a special two-week pro- 
gram in the later part of July and 
also appear as soloist with the East- 
man Chamber Orchestra, under Fred- 
erick Fennell. 


Oberlin, Ohio.—The Oberlin Wind 
Ensemble will make a concert tour of 
four Southern states between Jan. 24 
and 31, 1959. The programs of the 
group, conducted by Kenneth Moore, 
will range from 17th- to 20th-century 
music. 

About 150 Oberlin string players 
participated in the fourth College- 
Community String Festival, which was 
held on Jan. 10 in Finney Chapel. 
The festival orchestra was conducted 
by Clifford Cook. 

Cologne, Germany.—Gaspar 
Cassado was appointed director of 
the cello division at the Staatliche 
Hochschule fuer Musik in Cologne. 
Prior to this appointment Mr. Cassado 
taught at the Academy in Siena. 


The Percussion Ensemble of the 
Manhattan School of Music will pre- 
sent its first workshop recital of the 
season on Jan. 16 in the school’s 
Hubbard Auditorium. The program, 
under the direction of Paul Price, will 
feature the first performance of 
Robert De Castillio’s “Tenet for Pur- 


cussion Instruments”. Other works 
will be by Warren Benson, Joshua 
Missal, and Alan Hovhaness. 


“Intermezzo”, a group of seven 
pieces by Helen Steele, vocal teacher 
and composer, have been recorded by 
the International City Symphony of 
Madrid. The recordings are issued by 
the Montillo Record Company. 


Sheila Minzer, pianist, a pupil of 
Hedy Spielter, will give two all-Bach 
recitals on Jan. 17 and Feb. 14 at 
Carnegie Recital Hall. Miss Minzer, 
who has been a pupil of Miss Spiel- 
ter’s since the age of two and a half 
years, will perform the entire “Well- 
Tempered Clavier”. 


Evanston, Ill—Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Music will conduct 
its annual Midwinter Conference on 
Church Music on Feb. 1-3, It will be 
held jointly with the Commission on 


Music of the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of Worship 
and Arts. The conference is open to 


church musicians and laymen. 
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VOICE SPECIALIST-CONSULTANT 
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Savanna PORTA 
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VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND COACHING 
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NUTA THORNER 


Teacher of Voice and Diction 
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LIL! WEXBERG 

TEACHER OF SINGING * Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Music 

Studio: 58 E. 86 St., NY 28 BU 8-779! 


MRS. JEANE WOOLFORD 
Voice and Diction 


Eastman Sch. 1922-47; Amer. Th. Wie 
562 West End Ave. NYC TR 3-871 


STRINGS 
PAUL DOKTOR 


VIOLIST 
Fac. Mannes College * Summer Fac. 


Colorado Coll., Colorado Springs 
171 W. 7ist St., NYC 7-1648 


EDITH EISLER Violin 
& Chamber Musie—Flesch-Rostal Meth. 


Faculty: Turtle Bay, Bronx House, 
Horace Mann, Mt. Kisco Music coal 


300 River: Riverside Drive, NYC 3-1233 
BENAR HEIFETZ 


CELLIST 
Now tesching in N.Y.C. & Great Neck 
le Dr., Gt. Neck, Li HU 7-3264 
THRUSTON JOHNSON 
Violinist 
110 West 94th St. New York, N. Y. 


ALFRED TROEMEL 


Violinist-Teacher 
Fac. Manhattan School of Music 
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LOIS WANN 
Oboist—Teacher 


Fee. :Juill..N.Y.Coll.,Bx.House,Mannes 
Kensington Rd., Bronxville DE 7-1180 
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For his program of Dec. 11-12 Mr. 
Solti offered Bartok’s Divertimento for 


string orchestra, played with remark- 
ati. ¢he vrhuthmic and 
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CLARENCE ADLER 


Pianist-Teacher 
336 Central Park West, NY 25 


CARLOS BUHLER 


Pianist and Teacher 
Former Ist Asst. to Matthay 
534 Madison Ave., NYC EL 5-6369 


GLADYS MAYO 
Piano and Allied Subjects 
550 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 2-6114 
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Pianist and Teacher 
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Preparatory Division 
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Pianist and Teacher 
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Music Council 
Hears Foreign Report 


Howard Hanson presided over a 
general meeting of the National Music 
Council at the Kosciuszko Founda- 
tion in New York on Dec. 18. One of 
the principal speakers was Oliver 
Daniel, who as the local council’s 
representative reported on the October 
meetings of the International Music 


Council in Paris. Mrs. Ronald A. 
Dougan, president of the National 


Federation of Music Clubs, discussed 
the continuation of National Music 
Week, and Harold Spivacke took up 
the problem of conflicts in convention 
dates among member organizations. 

Consideration was also given to a 
reply from the State Department to 
the resolution regarding the Presi- 
dent’s International Exchange Pro- 
gram, and to the proposed United 
States War Memorial in the Philip- 
pines. Speaking on the latter subject 
was Herbert Zipper, president of the 
National Guild of Community Music 
Schools. 


High School Quartets 
Sponsored in Seattle 


Seattle—Five string quartets have 
been formed in the Seattle Public 
Schools, all to be supported through 
scholarships, in what is thought to be 
the first such development made pos- 
sible by Music Performance Trust 
Funds of the recording and television 
industries. 

Beginning in January four string 
players from each of five high schools 
will meet once weekly for an hour- 
and-a-half session, in either a studio 
or private home, for coaching with a 
prominent Seattle musician. Jack E. 
Schaeffer, director of music for the 
public schools, expects to engage two 
persons by means of “Music for 
Youth” financing. 

This is an annual scholarship fund 
provided by high School students 
themselves, who buy $1 memberships 
in “Music for Youth”, which permit 
them to attend a pair of special high 
school concerts by the Seattle Sym- 
phony conducted by Milton Katims. 

M. C. G. 


Northwestern To Give 
Handel Festival 

Evanston, Ill_—A three-day Handel 
Commemoration Festival will be con- 
ducted by Northwestern University, 


on Jan. 30 and 31 and Feb. 1. At 
least one work representing Handel’s 


Gladys Mathew, producer 





j 
Officers of the San Marcos (Texas) Civic Music Association greet Ferrante 
and Teicher, duo-pianists, on their return engagement. Left to right: 
Mrs, Jack Harper, executive vice-president; Ferrante and Teicher: Ernest 
Morgan, president; and Mrs. Cecil Hahn, vice-president 


compositions in every major musical 
form will be performed. 

“Semele” will be produced by the 
opera workshop, Robert Gay, director, 
with Thor Johnson conducting. Mr. 
Johnson will also conduct a concerto 
concert, with faculty and student so- 
loists: Dorothy Lane, harpsichord; 
Robert Mayer, oboe; Jill Bailiff, harp; 
Angel Reyes and Eduardo Fiorelli, 
violin; Dudley Powers, cello; and 
David Thorburn, organ. 

Additional soloists taking part in 
a vocal and instrumental concert are 
Lillian Chookasian, contralto; Emil 
Eck, flute; Donald Isaak, harpsichord; 


Hermanus Baer, bass; and Barrett 
Spach, organ. 
The oratorio “Solomon” will in- 


volve among others Maud Nosler, so- 


prano; John Toms, tenor; Gerald 
Smith, baritone; and Mr. Johnson, 
conductor. 

Nicolas Slonimsky will be guest 


lecturer on “Handel’s World: Its Mag- 
nificence, Its Practicality, and Its Sur- 
vival In Our Time”. 


Brubeck Work 


Cheered in Oakland 


Oakland, Calif Piero Bellugi’s 
signing with the Portland Symphony 
left the Oakland Symphony again 


with the problem of selecting a con- 
ductor, just as Mr. Bellugi had reno- 
vated the orchestra and instilled a 
new and lively spirit into it. 

On Jan. 27, Haig Yaghjian, con- 
ductor of the Fresno Philharmonic, 


will be guest conductor, during Mr. 
Bellugi’s absence in Italy. Mr. Yagh- 
jian, who won the highest award for 
a non-British conductor at the Liver- 








Edward Blakeman Studios 
Community Opera, Inc., of New York presented John Duke’s “The Sire de 
Maletroit” before the National Opera Association convention on Dec. 30. 
Left to right are Jean Swetland, Joseph Boardman, and Joan 
Gunda Mordan was artistic director; Donald Comrie, musical director; 





Angus. 


pool Philharmonic competition, has 
been talked of to succeed Mr. Bellugi. 

The concert on Dec. 16 introduced 
two works in first performances in 
their revised form, Howard Brubeck’s 
“Dialogues for Jazz Combo and Sym- 
phony Orchestra” had one new move- 
ment, two others transposed, and one 
discarded. Only the orchestral portion 
is scored; the jazz musicians improvise 
on a basic pattern furnished by the 
orchestral writing. The composer 
came from San Diego State College 
to conduct this work, and the jazz 
playing was done by his brother, Dave 
Brubeck, and quartet. The work was 


cheered by a capacity audience, 
among whom Darius Milhaud, a 
member of the orchestra’s advisory 


board, was heard to pound with his 
cane and shout “Bravo!”. Dave Bru- 
beck is a former Milhaud student and 
Howard Brubeck was associated with 
Milhaud on the Mills College faculty. 

Icherepnin’s Fantasia for Piano 
and Orchestra had been recast from 
an earlier two-piano version. Lilli 
Bohnke performed the piano part 
The work made a favorable impres- 
sion, although it is not very sub- 
stantial. Clifford Gessler 


Kalamazoo Hears 
Major Artists 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Four attrac- 
tions of international renown are 
highlighting the local music scene this 
season. After the appearance of Jan 
Peerce on Jan. 6, the season will fea- 
ture concerts by the Stuttgart Cham- 
ber Orchestra (Jan. 20), Leonard 
Rose (Jan. 25), and Renata Tebaldi 
(Feb. 12). 








Classified 
Advertising 








Expanding New York operatic agency 
seeks dependable partner to share re- 
sponsibilities with founder in U.S.A. and 
abroad. JUdson 2-3896. 
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Music degree from the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy in 1941, and 





MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 
United States 


ATLANTA: Katherine Skogstad, Atlan 
ta Journal! 


BALTIMORE George Kent Bellows, 
Peabody Conservatory 
BUFFALO: Berna  Bergholtz, Public 
Library, Lafayette Square 
BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe 
CHICAGO: Howard Talley, 5813 Black 
stone Ave., Chicago 37 
CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St 
CLEVELAND: Paul Mooney, Cleve 
land Press 
DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van- 
dervilt Ave 
DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave 
DETROIT Richard Fandel 16882 
Robson 
HOUSTON: Hubert Roussel, Houston 
Post 
INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
S211 Boulevard Place 
KANSAS CITY Blanche Lederman, 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 
Blvd 
LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium 
Albert Goldberg Correspondent, 
Los Angeles Times 
MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711 81st St., 
Miami Beach 
MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart 
ment of Music, University of Minne 
sola 


PHILADELPHIA: Max 
Philadelphia Bulletin 


de Schauensee, 


PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave 
ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 


Post-Dispatch 
SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco 
SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 4558 
9th Ave., N.E 
WASHINGTON 
fer 


Arthur Bloomfield, 
Call-Bulletin 


D.¢ Theodore Schae 
National Presbyterian Church 


Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenos Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr 
redon 336, Buenos Aires 

AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney 

Dorian Le Gallienne, 24 Orrong 
Road, Arnadale, Melbourne S.E 
3, Victoria 


Beach 


AUSTRIA: Edwin von Mittag, Franzis 
kaner Platz |, Vienna | 

BELGIUM Edouard Mousset, Rue 
d’Arion 22, Brussels 

BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro 

CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 200 Cotting- 
ham St Toronto 

ENGLAND Harold Rosenthal, 6 
Woodland Rise, London, N. 10 

FRANCE: Claude Rostand, 7 rue Cher 


noiz, Paris 16 
GERMANY H. H. Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Podbielskialle 65 


Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott- 
weil, Wurttemberg 
ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence 
Peter Dragadze, Via San Vin 


cenzo 8, Milan 


William Weaver, Via del Consolato 


6, Rome 
MEXICO: Manuel Aguilar, Jr., Sierra 
Juitepec 115, Mexico 10, D. F 
NETHERLANDS: Lex van _ Delden, 


Het Parool, N. Z. Voorburgwal 225, 
Amsterdam 


PORTUGAI Katherine H. de Car- 


neyro, 363 rua Antonia Carneiro, 
Porto 

SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, No. 58 Arda, 
Madrid 

SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Braxen 
vagen, Lidingo 1, Stockholm 

YUGOSLAVIA: Dragan Lisac, Petrinj 
ska 13, Zagreb 
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Josef and Rosina Lhevinne at the reception in the home of Olga Samaroff 
(center) after their 40th-anniversary concert, of which the cake is in 
honor. The concert was given in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 14, 1939, and 
the eminent pianists were assisted by the Juilliard Orchestra conducted by 
Albert Stoessel and Ernest Hutcheson 


Plans are announced about a new 
non-profit organization, to be known 
as the American Lyric Theatre, with 
Lee Pattison as managing director, 
formed “for the purpose of giving 
support, encouragement and produc- 
tion to musical, dramatic, and choreo- 
graphic art in the form of lyric 
drama”, which will begin activities in 
April in New York. Productions an- 
nounced are Douglas Moore's “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster” and 
“Susanna, Don't You Cry”, a musical 
romance based on Foster melodies by 
Clarence Loomis 
. . . 

The Berlin State Opera gives the 
premiere of Werner Egk’ss “Peer 
Gynt”. The verdict is that the new 
work shows adroitness in its dramatic 
situations, but it lacks lyrical elements 

. . . 

“The Berlin State Opera,” writes 
Musica AMERICA’S correspondent, 
“is now glorying in its latest acquisi- 
tion, the gifted conductor Herbert von 
Karajan, who has recently been added 





to the staff. The appointment followed 
immediately on his remarkable per- 
formances of ‘Fidelio’, ‘Meistersinger’. 
and ‘Tristan’, the last of which had 
all musical Berlin in a state of excite- 
ment.” 


Joseph Szigeti and Benny Goodman 
give the first performance anywhere 
of Bartok’s Rhapsody for clarinet and 
violin, composed for the two musi- 
cians, in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 9. 
The work consists of two movements, 
to which Bartok later added a slow, 
middle movement and then renamed 
the music “Contrasts”. 


. . . 
“Simon Boccanegra” re-enters the 
Metropolitan repertory on Jan. 13 
with Lawrence Tibbett, Ezio Pinza, 


Giovanni Martinelli, Maria Caniglia, 
and Leonard Warren. Mr. Warren, a 
winner of the air auditions, who had 
made his debut some weeks earlier at 
a Sunday night concert, made a good 
impression in his first role. 


Wagner, Solti Lead Exciting 
Concerts in Los Angeles 


By ALBpert GocpBerc 

Los Angeles.—For the final con- 
certs before the two-week Christmas 
recess, on Dec. 18-19, the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic shared a superb per- 
formance of Bach’s B minor Mass 
with the Roger Wagner Chorale, con- 
ducted by Mr. Wagner The su- 
premacy of this choral group has 
long been widely acknowledged but 
it has never surpassed the exultation 
and technical perfection with which 
such great episodes of the Mass as 
the “Gloria in excelsis Deo”, “Cum 
sancto Spiritu”, the “Sanctus” and the 
“Osanna” were proclaimed. Equally 
impressive were the quieter and more 


poetic moments of “Qui tollis” and 
the “Crucifixus”. 
Mr. Wagner's tempos were brisk 


and exciting at times, but the chorus 
never failed in absolute accuracy of 
precision and execution. The orches- 
tra as a whole played brilliantly, and 


there were exquisite obbligatos by 
David Frisina, violin: Bert Gassman 
and Vincent Schipilliti, oboi d’arjore: 
Sinclair Lott, French horn: e 
Drexler, flute; and Robert | \ 


OE |); 


Two Italian Guest Artists 


trumpet. Somewhat more variable 
and less consistent were the soloists: 
Charmian Ward, soprano; Eva Gus- 
tavson, contralto; Richard Robinson, 
tenor; and William Vennard, bass. 

Guest conductor for the concerts 
of Dec. 4-5 and Dec. 11-12 was Georg 
Solti, always a welcome visitor for 
the versatility of his programs and 
the great vitality of the playing he 
exacts from the orchestra. At his first 
pair of concerts Mr. Solti provided 
an unusually sparkling reading of 
Rossini’s “L’Italiana in Algeri” Over- 
ture and made Honegger’s Symphony 
No. 2, with the trumpet solo played 
by Robert Di Vall, an engrossing ex- 
perience. 

His major contribution was 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 3, in F ma- 
jor, ordinarily avoided by guest con- 
ductors, which was read with notable 
warmth and a rich feeling for Brahm- 
sian subtleties. The soloist on this 
program was Isaac Stern, who played 
Bruch’s G minor Violin Concerto with 
fire and extraordinarily beautiful tone, 
to an accompaniment that perfectly 
matched the soloist’s performance 


a 8 


For his program of Dec. 11-12 Mr. 
Solti offered Bartok’s Divertimento for 
string orchestra, played with remark- 
able control of the rhythmic and 
coloristic complications, and con- 
cluded with Schumann's Symphony 
No. 2, in C major. The conductor's 
flair for Schumann, proved in past 
appearances here, again resulted in 
an interpretation of splendid exuber- 
ance and romantic expansiveness. He 
has a particular skill for making 
Schumann's orchestration sound alive 
and brilliant. Jose Kahan was the 
piano soloist, giving a clean-cut read- 
ing of Chopin's F minor Concerto 
and investing it with persuasive mu- 
sical qualities. 

Callas Draws 6,000 

Maria Menegini Callas’ first Los 
Angeles appearance was a recital in 
Shrine Auditorium on Nov. 29, spon- 
sored by the Hollywood Bowl Asso- 
ciation. The immense theatre, seat- 
ing over 6,000, had been sold out 
weeks in advance and the box-office 
reported a gross of more than $35,- 
000. There was so much staginess 
about it all—two spotlights, the or- 
chestra conducted by Nicola Rescigno 
blacked out on the stage behind the 
singer—that the singing became al- 
most of secondary importance. Miss 
Callas’ best vocalizing was done in 
the coloratura arias, which were flex- 
ible and enjoyed a roundness of tone 
only intermittently to be heard in 
more dramatic music. The audience 
was cordial though there were no 
ovations of operatic size, and the 
singer declined any encores. 

Karlheinz Stockhausen, contempo- 
rary German composer, was honored 
by a program of his enigmatic com- 
positions at a well-attended concert 
in Schoenberg Hall, on Dec. 1, spon- 
sored by Monday Evening Concerts, 
the UCLA Department of Music, and 
the UCLA Committee on Fine Arts 
Productions. Works performed were 
“Klavierstiick XI” for piano, played 
by Leonard Stein in two “interpreta- 
tions” brought about by a rearrange- 
ment of the 19 fragments making up 
the work; “Kontrapunkte”, conducted 
by the composer; and a tape record- 
ing of “Gruppen fiir drei Orchester”. 
Stravinsky's Cantata, sung by UCLA 
forces conducted by Richard Dufallo, 
completed the program. Mr. Stock- 
hausen also gave lectures at UCLA 
and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Bar-Ilan Guest Soloist 

The Monday Evening Concert on 
Dec. 8 had David Bar-Illan, Israeli 
pianist, as guest soloist in Roy 
Travis’ interesting First Piano Sonata 
and Rameau’s Gavotte and Variations 
A Divertimento for violin and harp 
by Mel Powell proved to be mildly 
diverting in the Fauré-early-Debussy 
style, played by Joachim Chassman 
and Catherine Johnk. Novel and at- 
tractive were a Handel Sonata for 
two clarinets and French horn, played 
by Hugo Raimondi, William Ulyate 
and James Decker, and Gounod’s 
Petite Symphonie, with David Raskin 
conducting the Los Angeles Wood- 
winds. 

Second in the series of New Music 
Evenings, sponsored by the music de- 
partment of UCLA in Schoenberg 
Hall on Dec. 17, presented first local 
performances of Dallapiccola’s “Mu- 
sica per Tre Pianoforti”, William 
Malloch’s “Excursions” for two 
pianos, Ingolf Dahl’s “Quodlibet on 
American Folktunes” for two pianos 
eight hands, Elliot Carter’s Recitative 
and Improvisation for four kettle- 
drums, Henry Brant’s “Ice Age”, and 
Seymour Shifrin’s “Serenade”. Per- 
formers were students of the UCLA 
music department. 
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OBITUARIES — 


DORIS HUMPHREY 


Doris Humphrey, one of the lead- 
ing dancers and choreographers of 
the United States, died on Dec. 29, 
1958, at the Flower and Fifth Avenue 
Hospital in New York at the age of 
63. She had been admitted to the 
hospital the day before Christmas, but 
she had been suffering from an illness 
since last August. 

The last years of Miss Humphrey's 
life had been ones of physical mar- 
tyrdom but spiritual triumph. She 
was stricken with arthritis at the 
zenith of her powers and had to re- 
tire from the stage in 1945. Unable to 
walk without the aid of a cane, she 
led a busy artistic life as teacher and 
choreographer, and some of her great- 
est works were created long after she 
was unable to demonstrate the move- 
ment herself. She simply refused to 
be defeated by suffering and her work 
retained its freshness and affirmation 
to the end. 

She was director of the dance pro- 
gram at the 92nd Street YM and 
YWHA, one of the most important 
in the city and nation. In 1951, she 
joined the faculty of the new dance 
department at the Juilliard School 
of Music and she organized the Juil- 
liard Dance. Theatre in 1955. She 
was a member of the advisory panel 
of the International Exchange Pro- 
gram of ANTA. 


Artistic Director for Limon 


Miss Humphrey was for many 
years artistic director of the Jose 
Limon Company (for which she cre- 
ated some of her best works) and 
when the company toured Europe un- 
der the Exchange Program in 1957, 
she traveled with it. 

It was as one of the founders of 
the modern dance in the United 
States that Doris Humphrey first won 
international fame in the late 1920s 
and 1930s. Like so many others of 
that mighty generation, she was 
trained and encouraged in the Deni- 
shawn Company, before she took 
wing as an independent creator and 
performer. 

She was born in Oak Park, IIl., but 
(like Martha Graham) she was of 
New England descent. Among her 
ancestors were William Brewster of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and both of 
her grandfathers were Congregational 
ministers. Her mother was a pianist, 
and her father was a photographer. 
She began to study as a child and 
both taught and performed in and 
around Chicago in her teens. 

In 1917, she went to California to 
study at the Denishawn School with 
a career as a teacher in mind. But 
Ruth St. Denis recognized her ability 
as a performer and she soon became 
one of the outstanding artists in the 





Doris Humphrey 


January 15, 1959 


company. She was a lyric dancer in 
those days, exquisite to look at and 
with innate flow of movement. Among 
her famous early solos was the “Hoop 
Dance”, of which breathtaking photo- 
graphs luckily exist. 

She learned many types of oriental 
dance in this period and went with 
the Denishawn Company on its two- 
year tour of the Orient, before the 
days of government sponsorship. 
Ruth St. Denis also encouraged her 
creative talents and helped her to 
produce “Tragica”, the first modern 
dance to be performed without musi- 
cal accompaniment. 

In 1928, Miss Humphrey left 
Denishawn to form a school and a 
company of her own, with Charles 
Weidman. Like the other pioneers of 
modern dance, she went back to the 
roots and evolved an original con- 
ception and technique of dance. One 
of her basic theories was that dance 
arises out of the dynamism that 
exists between balance and unbalance, 
stability and instability, fall and re- 
covery, “the arc between two deaths”, 
as she called it. Some of her early 
works reflect these conceptions in 
their titles: “Drama of Motion”, “Cir- 
cular Descent” and “Pointed Ascent”. 

But Miss Humphrey was not a 
cloistered choreographer. Her work 
on Broadway was highly successful 
and it injected a welcome vitality into 
popular dance. One of her finest 
works, “The Shakers”, was created 
for a Broadway musical, “Ameri- 
cana”. As late as 1945, she created 
the dances for “Sing Out, Sweet 
Land”. 

It was in 1936 that she produced 
her famous trilogy made up of “The- 
atre Piece”, “With My Red Fires”, 
and “New Dance”, in which she came 
to grips with some of the most press- 
ing problems of modern man. Other 
memorable works were her “Life of 
the Bee” and “Inquest”. For Jose 
Limon and his company she created 
some of her greatest: “Lament for 
Ignacio Sanchez Mejias”, “Ritmo 
Jondo”, and “The Story of Mankind”. 

In 1949, Miss Humphrey received 
a Guggenheim Fellowship to write a 
book on choreography. It is sched- 
uled for publication next June by 
Rinehart & Company under the title, 
“The Art of Making Dances”. In 
1954, she received the Capezio 
Award. 

She is survived by her husband, 
Charles F. Woodford, to whom she 
was married in 1932, and by her son, 
Lt. Charles H. Woodford. 


EVA GAUTHIER 


Eva Gauthier, mezzo-soprano, died 
on Dec. 26 at the University Hos- 
pital in New York City after a long 
illness. Her age was 73. 

Miss Gauthier, who studied in her 
native Ottawa, at the Paris Conserva- 
tory, and in London, Berlin, and 
Italy, made her operatic debut in 
Parma, Italy, as Micaéla in “Car- 
men”. In 1910 she created the role 
of Yniold in the first London produc- 
tion of Debussy’s “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande”. Her next few years were spent 
in the Far East, where she was mar- 
ried to Franz Knoote, a Dutch citi- 
zen. 

After returning to the West, Miss 
Gauthier devoted herself more and 
more to concert work, giving many 
first performances in this country of 
works by Bartok, Schoenberg, Stra- 
vinsky, Hindemith, and other con- 
temporary composers. In addition, 
Miss Gauthier was also a specialist in 
oriental music and in lesser-known 


Denver Svmphonv Concerts 





Eva Gauthier 


European works of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

In 1949, the Campion Society of 
San Francisco, dedicated to the culti- 
vation of the best song literature, pre- 
sented a citation to Miss Gauthier for 
her contributions as performer and 
teacher in her special field. 

Since World War II she had de- 
voted most of her time to lecturing 
and teaching, and was also a judge in 
a number of important contests. 


EDWIN A. FLEISHER 


Philadelphia.—Edwin A. Fleisher, 
philanthropist and music patron, died 
at his home on Jan. 10. He was 81 
years old. 

Mr. Fleisher, who retired in 1925 
as treasurer and director of the old 
S. B. and B. M. Fleisher Yarn Com- 
pany, was a graduate of William Penn 
Charter School and Harvard Univer- 
sity. He was interested in music from 
childhood, played the violin, and was 
an avid collector of music. 

In 1909 he founded the Little Sym- 
phony Club, later known as the Sym- 
phony Club. During its activities the 
organization accumulated a vast col- 
lection of orchestra manuscripts, 
which was presented to the Philadel- 
phia Free Library by Mr. Fleisher in 
1929. At that time it was valued at 
$100,000. In 1932 he donated addi- 
tional manuscripts, worth $20,000. 

Mr. Fleisher was honored by many 
musical, art, and civic organizations. 
Last year the Philadelphia School 
District and the Board of Public Edu- 
cation honored him for “bringing fine 
music to the citizens of Philadelphia” 
and for “a distinguished record of 
contributions to music education.” In 
1955 the Symphony Club’s facilities 
and property were conveyed to the 
school board as a music education 
center for adults. 

Mr. Fleisher received a Doctor of 
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Music degree from the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy in 1941, and 
awards from the National Association 
for American Composers and Con- 
ductors, the Philadelphia Art Alli- 
ance, and the American Federation 
of Musicians. He was a member of 
the Musical Fund Society, the Ameri- 
can Composers Alliance, and a for- 
mer director of the Setthement Music 
School. 


CHARLES FOIDART 


Tucson, Ariz. — Charles Maurice 
Foidart, 56, for many years violist 
of the Paganini String Quartet, died 
here suddenly following a pair of con- 
certs on Jan. 7 and 8. 

Born in Liége in 1902, he became 
a pupil of Léon van Hout of the Brus- 
sels Royal Conservatory, where he 
later was professor of viola. He ap- 
peared throughout Europe and the 
United States with the Belgian Piano- 
forte Quartet, which he founded in 
1927, and also with the Monte Carlo 
String Quartet in Europe. 

He went from America to Great 
Britain in 1943 to join the Belgian 
Army, and returned to America after 
the war. 

He is survived by his widow, of 
Studio City, Calif. 


MRS. J. F. GARRABRANDT 


Upper Montclair, N. J.—Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Dunlap Garrabrandt, 71, con- 
cert singer and recording artist early 
in the century, died at her home here 
on Jan. 7. A contralto, she made a 
great many records for the Victor 
Talking Machine Company and sang 
over radio station WEAF in New 
York in the early days of radio. She 
is survived by her husband, Joseph 
E. Garrabrandt; a son and a daugh- 
ter. 


Grand Rapids Symphony 
“ 
Plays Full Nutcracker 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Grand 
Rapids Symphony was conducted by 
Robert Zeller in the complete “Nut- 
cracker” ballet score on Dec. 12. Mr. 
Zeller commented informally on the 
story of the ballet between sections 
of the music. Mia Slavenska and 
Robert Morrow danced two pas de 
deux in front of the orchestra. 


Richmond Symphony 
Makes TV Debut 


Richmond, Va.—The Richmond 
Symphony made its television debut 
here on Dec. 21. Edgar Schenkman 
conducted the orchestra in an hour- 
long program of Christmas music. 
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Vocalists, Season 1959-60 





LICIA ALBANESE 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 


ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 


NICOLAI GEDDA 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 


LEYLA GENCER 


Soprano, La Scala & 
San Francisco Operas 


HILDE GUEDEN 


Seprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 


SENA JURINAC 


Soprano, Vienna Opera 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 





























HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


PAVEL LISITSIAN 


American Debut 
First Baritone, Bolshoi Theatre 


ELAINE MALBIN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 














LILY PONS 





GIORGIO TOZZI 


Basso, Metropolitan 
& San Francisco Operas 


LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 











Two Italian Guest Artists 
Enliven Opera in Zagreb 
By Dracan Lisac 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia. — Two prominent Italian 
opera singers, Rolando Panerai, baritone, and 
Marcella Pobbe, soprano, appeared here recently 
and enlivened the musical scene. Mr. Panerai 
was seen in one of his best roles, as Figaro in 
“The Barber of Seville”, revealing his exceptional 
vocal and dramatic qualities. It is quite likely 
that Zagreb has never seen such an accomplished 
Figaro before. Mladen Basic conducted a cast 
that also included Biank Dezman, Janez Lipuscek, 
Gregor Radev, and others. 

Miss Pobbe, a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera, made her first appearance as Desdemona 
in “Otello”, in which she handled her agreeable 
lyric voice with wonderful facility. Josip Gostic, 
as Otello, and Frano Lovric, as Iago, were her 
excellent partners. Mr. Basic again was the con- 
ductor 


Last Minute Substitution 


For her second role, Miss Pobbe sang Leonora 
in “Il Trovatore”. The production was less suc- 
cessful than the “Otello”, because Mr. Gostic was 
sudden taken ill just before the performance and 
had to be replaced by Piero Filippi without re- 
hearsal 

The end of December at the Zagreb Opera 
brought a revival of Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier”, 
which had not been seen here since 1935. In a 
highly successful production, the leading roles 
were excellently sung by Josip Gostic, as Chenier; 
Milka Bertapelle, as Maddalena; and Frano Lov- 
ric, as Gerard. All of them were at their best. 
Demetrij Zebre conducted. 

Milan Horvat, well-known Zagreb conductor, 
has recently made successful tours of Russia and 


Poland. He appeared in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, 
Warsaw, and Krakow. He was particularly ac- 
claimed for his interpretation of Tchaikovsky's 


‘Pathétique” Symphony. On his return here, Mr. 
Horvat conducted the Zagreb Philharmonic in an 
all-Beethoven program 


Belgrade Orchestra Plays Native Works 


The Belgrade Philharmonic has also given two 
concerts here. Aside from the standard repertoire 
works, the programs included a Divertimento in 
D, by Marko Tajcevic, a Yugoslavian, and ex- 
cerpts from the opera “Kostana” by Petar Kon- 
jovic, a Serbian. Kresimir Baranovic and Zivo- 
jin Zdravkovic were the conductors. 

The Zagreb Philharmonic has visited Sofia, Bul- 
garia; Belgrade; and Skopje. 

Miroslav Cangalovic, leading singer of the Bel- 
grade Opera, has been seen in Brussels and Paris, 
in the title role of “Boris Godunoff”. His recep- 
tion was such that he has been invited to return 
to Paris in April 

The symphony orchestra of the Yugoslav Radio, 
directed by Igor Gjadrov, of Zagreb, played a 
program in Belgrade with the assistance of Mir- 
jana Vukdragovic, pianist. The program included 
Beethoven's Sixth Symphony, Bach's Concerto in 
F minor, and “Five Fragments”, a 12-tone work 
for string orchestra by Ivo Kirigin, a Croatian. 

Brahms’s “A German Requiem” was presented 
by the orchestra and choir of the Yugoslav Na- 
tional Army, conducted by Mladen Jagust. The 
soloists were Dobrila Bogosevic, soprano, and 
Dusan Jankovic, baritone 


Munch To Conduct First 


Monaco Orchestra Concert 


Monte Carlo, Monaco.—Charles Munch, mu- 
sical director of the Boston Symphony, will con- 


duct the i rural concert of the Orchestra of 
the Princip of Monaco, on Jan. 16 in the 
Theatre of ite Carlo. Prince Rainier’s inter- 
est in mus led him to form the ensemble 


from amons est musicians in France. Both 
he and Prin irace will attend the event. In 
honor of th ess’ American birth, the pro- 
gram will of th the Adagio for Strings by 
the Americar Samuel Barber. Two 
symphonies— of Honegger and the “Fan- 
tastique” of Beri | complete the concert. 


poser 
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Instrumentalists, Season 1959-60 





DAVID OISTRAKH 
The Celebrated Soviet Violinist 





BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





GASPAR CASSADO 
The Great Spanish ’Cellist 


EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 


The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 


RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 























Pianist 
CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
Violinist 
GRANT JOHANNESEN 
Pianist 
LILI KRAUS 
Pianist 





THEODORE LETTVIN 


Pianist 


The PAGANINI Quartet 


HENRI TEMIANKA, CHARLES LIBOVE, 
CHARLES FOIDART, LUCIEN LAPORTE 


RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 
Robert Rudie, Conductor 


TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 


VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 


ZVI ZEITLIN 

















Violinist 
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Denver Symphony Concerts 


Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
Stress Dvorak and Bach Works 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Denver, Colo.—Denver’s pre-holi- 
day music was marked by some out- 
standing events, particularly the Den- 
ver Symphony’s two concerts at City 
Auditorium under Saul Caston’s di- 
rection. Dec. brought the Czech 
pianist, Rudolf Firkusny in Dvorak’s 
concerto, a sympathetic vehicle for 
his colorful artistry and brilliant vir- 
tuosity. 

The Dvorak “Carnival” Overture 
opened the evening in a reading that 
caught the vivacity and boisterous 
sparkle of the gay score. Beethoven's 
“Eroica” Symphony had a rugged co- 
herent interpretation 

Ihe Christmas concert on Dec. 16, 
was a joyous affair. The all-Bach 
program attracted a large audience 
and enlisted the services in three con- 
certos of three pianists from the 
University of Colorado’s music fac- 
ulty: Storm Bull, head of the piano 
department, Paul Parmalee, and How- 
ard Waltz. 

The Denver Chamber Music So- 
ciety gave its second concert on Dec. 
4 at Phipps Auditorium. Telemann’s 
Trio Sonata in A minor for Flute, 
Violin, and Piano made a gentle 
opening. Hindemith’s String Quartet 
No. 3, repeated from a previous year 
by request, sounded more stimulating 
than ever. The four fine artists trans- 
lated the various moods of the work 
into a stunning performance. In 
Mendelssohn's String Quartet in D 
major, Op. 44, No. 1, they brought 
the lovely, lyrical music to life with 
youthful vibrancy and luscious tone. 

The Denver Lyric Theatre enjoyed 
an auspicious opening from Dec. 3 
through Dec. 7 at International House 
Auditorium. Von Suppé’s “Beautiful 
Galatea” and Arthur’ Benjamin’s 
“Prima Donna” were the two comic 
operas offered, in English, to delight 
enthusiastic audiences every night. 
John Newfield’s skillful staging and 
Rudolf Fetsch’s fine musical direction 
contributed to the successful produc- 
tion. Dorothy Gadpaille, a _ lovely 
Galatea in black and gold sang 
sweetly and acted gracefully. On 
alternate nights Helen Dedrick re- 
vealed a pretty voice and excellent 
acting. Tom East, the Pygmalion, dis- 
closed one of the handsomest voices 
we have heard hereabouts. Amusing 
as a very young Ganymede was Eric 
Davis, and an absurd Midas was War- 


‘ 

Perkins 

Cecelia Kovalesy White (left) and 

Pat Brown in the Denver Lyric 

Theatre’s production of Arthur 
Benjamin’s “Prima Donna” 


ren Gadpaille. 

“Prima Donna” was another suave 
performance of a sparkling score. 
Beverly Warner was delightful as the 
maid and Richard Dvorak dominated 
the performance as the Count, uncle 
to Florindo, ably impersonated by 
Mr. Gadpaille. His friend, Alcino, was 
skillfully acted and sung by William 
Appel. Cecelia Kovalesy and Pat 
Brown, as Olimpia and Fianmetta, 
carried off much of the vocal honors. 

Handel’s “Messiah” was given its 
annual presentation on Dec. 14 at 
City Auditorium. Raoul Tayon con- 
ducted the Municipal Chorus, an 
orchestra, and four soloists, Beverly 
Christiansen, soprano; Betty Philo- 
bosian, alto; Tom East, tenor; and 
Aram Philobosian, bass. 

Emmy Brady Rogers 


Lincoln Center Reports 
Successful Campaign 

Gifts and pledges to the $75,000,- 
000 fund-raising campaign for the 
Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts totaled $41,259,104 at the close 
of 1958, it was announced by John D. 
Rockefeller 3rd, president of the cen- 
ter, and Clarence Francis, campaign 
chairman. The year-end total repre- 
sents an increase of $18,386,098 over 
the amount carried on the campaign’s 
books on Jan. 1, 1958. 


Named Consultant 


Walther Unruh, _ internationally 
known theater-stage consultant who 
is co-designer of the half-acre back- 
stage of the new opera house in Lin- 
coln Center, was also named con- 
sultant cn the Center's Theatre for 
the Dance. Mr. Unruh, who has been 
instrumental in the planning, con- 
struction, and rebuilding of several 
theatres and opera houses in Western 
Europe, will work in close association 
with the theatre’s architect, Philip 
Johnson. 


Unruh 


Houston Ballet Sets 
First Major Work 
Houston.—The first major produc- 
tion of the three-year-old Houston 
Foundation for Ballet will be “Enig- 
ma”, which will be given on Feb. 23 
in the Music Hall. The book and 
choreography of the new ballet is by 
latiana Seminova, artistic director of 
the foundation, and uses music by 
Elgar. The Houston Symphony will 
be conducted for the performance by 
Robert Irving, of the New York City 
Ballet. A cast of 50 will be headed 
by Roy Tobias, also of the New York 
company. Other leading dancers will 
be Rebecca McGriff, George Mam- 
ales, and Anita Dyche. A 30-minute 
program of ballet music by the or- 
chestra will precede the premiere. 
awa Prec . 
Hawaii Presents 
Folk Music Festival 
Honolulu.—A festival of folk mu- 
sic of Hawaii and the Pacific Nations 
with the theme “East Meets West in 
Hawaii” will be presented here be- 
tween March 30 and April 4. Lead- 
ing local musical and educational or- 
ganizations will participate. A series 
of evening concerts is scheduled to 
include Earl Robinson’s folk cantata 
“The Lonesome Train” and Dimitri 


Shostakovich’s oratorio “Song of the 
Forests”. 
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VOCAL, INSTRUMENTAL & DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


Special—50 Dates Only, Jan., Feb., March, 1960 
An Augmented 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
in BACH’S B MINOR MASS 


Unique opportunity to hear professional rendition of one of music's mighty masterpieces. 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Company of 75 


First National Tour Jan.-Mar. 1960 
The Boston Opera Production of 


Voyage To The Moon 


Operetta-Fantasy by JACQUES OFFENBACH 
Sung in English by company of 45 including soloists, orchestra, chorus & ballet by Joffrey. 
Artistic Director: Sarah Caldwell. Scenery: Robert Fletcher. 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return by Overwhelming Demand 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
With Soloists, Chorus and Dancers 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Company of 65 


Oct, 25-Dec. 


Festival Strings Lucerne 


Distinguished group of 13 
with the eminent violinist 
WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN As Soloist 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


1, 1959 


5th Record Breaking Tour — Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1959 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) 


EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


Ralph Hunter Dramatic Chorus 
RALPH HUNTER, Conductor 


(20 voices—-3 musicians) 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Third Sold-Out Transcontinental Tour! 


Ruth Page's, Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE, 
KENNETH JOHNSON, BARBARA STEELE and CHARLES SCHICK 
Repeating their great successes “THE MERRY WIDOW" and “REVENGE” 
Also New Ballets — Company of 50 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January through April 1959 


Reserve Now for 1959-60 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of || Noah Greenberg, Director 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Columbia and Decca Records 


Concerto Festival EUGENE LIST, 


Pianist 
And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Mata & Hari 


in Recital: “THE WORLD IN PANTOMIME” 
Tour Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright SILVIO MASCIARELLI, Pianist 


Beaux Arts Trio 


DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return of the Popular Mimes 


Return of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 
Orchestra of 45 


London ffrr Records 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 
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Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


' Personal Direction Personal Direction 
JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD KURT WEINHOLD 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Baidwin Piane 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 


Baldwin Piane 


JEAN CASADESUS 


Steinway Piano 
RCA Victor and Angel Records 


Pianist 


Pianist 


Pianist 


RAY DUDLEY 


Steinway Piane 


TODD DUNCAN 


Pianist 


Baritone 


LEON FLEISHER 


Pianist 
EUGENE LIST 
Pianist 


DAVID LLOYD 


Tenor 


GEORGE LONDON 


Baritone 
OZAN MARSH 
Pianist 


JOHN McCOLLUM 


Tenor 
MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


Violist 
MICHAEL RABIN 
Violinist 


SANROMA 


Baldwin Piane 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Pianist 


Soprano 


BRIAN SULLIVAN 


Tenor 


Frances Beverly 
ARCHER and GILE 


International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 

WALTER CASSEL 
Baritone 

NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 


LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 


IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


DONALD GRAMM 


Bass-Baritone 


LOUIS KENTNER 


Pianist 
WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 
Pianist 
JOHANNA MARTZY 
Violinist 


DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Violinist 


LEONARD PENNARIO 


Pianist 


BERL SENOFSKY 


Violinist 


RISE STEVENS 


Mezzo-Soprano 


YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 


Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSC] "K 


Duo-Pianists 


Circle 7-6900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 


ROMAN TOTENBERG 
Violinist 
Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 


Soprano 


FRANCES YEEND 


Soprano 


Personal Direction 
ANDRE MERTENS 


LORENZO ALVARY 


Metropolitan, San Francisco, 


Teatro Colon, & Paris Opera Basso 


JORGE BOLET 


Pianist 


EUGENE CONLEY 


Tenor 


FERNANDO CORENA 


Basso 
CHRISTIAN FERRAS | 
Violinist 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 


Contralto 

HERMAN GODES 
Pianist 
JAN RUBES 4 


Bass-Baritone 


GIULIETTA SIMIONATO 


Mezzo-Soprano 


LEOPOLD SIMGNEAU 


Vienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatre Colon 


GERARD SOUZAY 


Tenor 


Baritone 
RENATA TEBALDI 
Soprano 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 




















